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World’s largest tuna clipper spends 


70 days at sea— with a perishable cargo... 


The Western King, world’s largest tuna clipper, may be 
at sea for 70 days at a time, with as much as 600 tons of 
highly perishable tuna aboard. If refrigeration falters, 
the catch is lost. That’s why the Western King relies on 
Texaco Capella Oil Waxfree to keep refrigeration com- 
pressors running smoothly, at top efficiency. 


& 


Lubrication with Texaco Capella Oil Waxfree keeps these York 7% 
x 7% ammonia ice machines running more smoothly, longer, and at 
greater efficiency. 


Texaco Capella Oil Waxfree won’t wax out in the sys- 
tem—even at temperatures as low as minus 100°F. It 
resists oxidation, remains stable throughout its extra long 
service life. And it’s available in 55 and 5 gallon drums, 
1 gallon cans, and the more popular grades in 1 quart 
containers. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you select the 
proper ones. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

a#/e 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 

17, New York. 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 
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STANDARD VESTIBULE 
AND AUTO CLOSE DOORS | | 9 
@ Double Acting Doors for Loading 

Docks 


@ For Heavy Trucking Openings 
@ Save Refrigeration Losses 
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\ _ | LOW TEMPERATURE 
ee ; INFITTING AND SUPER 
FREEZER OVERLAP DOORS 
@ low Temperature Doors for +10 to 
—20° F 
© Super Freezer Doors for ——0 to —100° F 
@ Both types aveilable with No. 51 electric 
defrosters 

















@ Extra heavy duty herdwere applications 
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FRESH FOOD 
INDUSTRY 
ACCLAIM 


“Off-Cycle” Defrosting—30 Minutes Refrigerating 
Cycle, 15 Minutes Defrost Cycle. 
Equipment Selection Based on 16 Hours Operation. 


/\ A aa 


“BE” THERMOBANK—170 Minutes Refrigerating Cycle, 
10 Minutes Defrost Cycle. 
Equipment Selection Based on 20 Hours Operation. 
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THERMOBANK 


KRAMER UNFOLDS A NEW CONCEPT OF 
REFRIGERATION APPLICATION FOR FRESH FOOD 


To obtain the fullest advantage in the storage of most fresh 
food, a constant temperature of 30° or 32° must be main- 
tained. Since every defrost cycle results in fluctuations in 
temperature and humidity, to maintain the best storage 
conditions the number of defrost periods and the length of 
each defrost must be reduced to an absolute minimum. 


The new “F” THERMOBANK has the fewest possible defrost 
periods and is the only system that will go into a defrost 
when it is really needed and not before; this is most essential 
to prevent unnecessary defrost which results in wide temper- 
ature and humidity fluctuations in the storage room. 
(See Curves) 


The “F” THERMOBANK is completely defrosted in the 
shortest possible duration (10 minutes). No other defrost 
system, regardless of type, can approach this fast defrost, 


but the rapidity of defrost is indispensable to hold the ideal 
conditions of 30° or 32°. 


Because the “F"” THERMOBANK guarantees the fewest and 
most rapid defrosts, equipment is selected for 20 hours 
operation. This permits the selection of a smaller compressor 
and a smaller THERMOBANK system resulting in lower first 
cost as well as economical operation. When the added 
benefits of “F’ THERMOBANK features such as less waste, 
longer shelf-life, less dehydration, less mold and bacterial 
infection, and maintenance of "freshness" during storage, are 
included in the cost estimate, the “F’ THERMOBANK is 
incomparable in valve. 


Selection and application of the “F’ THERMOBANK are 
simple. Rapid selection tables covering a wide range of 
cooler sizes for 30° applications are available. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN TV-380 


KRAMER TRENTON CO.- Trenton 


43 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS ACHIEVEMENT IN HEAT TRANSFER 
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The Cover: 


- Shown here is the new Carnation Seattle plant’s ice cream proc- 
et ree ee hee essing room. In f und under the refrigerant suction lines is a 
glimpse of the com ly automatic Vitafreze unit which has a ca- 

ty of 1200 dozen novelties per hour. In center of the picture can 
CHANGE, OF ADDRESS—Notify publisher and seen the seven continuous ice cream freezers. To the right of the 
Palling address to avoid non receipt of copie freezers are seen portable conveyors which carry finished products to 


Copies » because of lure the room. 
request,” bet, office vide wales ‘on Saas de teens eon, 1500-gal stainless steel storage tanks 
as ee pos paw vege pt gpl anc cng hry + gel ea 










post office. will 
raw 
wall surface and air valves. t the t wall are lo- 
cated mix homogenizer cooler. Above can be seen 
Industrial to indexed regularly by windows of the hostess room, from which visitors may view the en- 
ibasry use'by Unioereity Microalna™" for | tire operation. See article starting on page 13. 
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Arden’s Zero Storage Plant at Fresno, California 


No ice formation in Styrofoam® insulation in seven years 
of use by Arden Farms 


Styrofoam, a Dow plastic foam, was first installed by Arden 
Farms in its Portland, Oregon, ice cream plant in 1950. Since 
then, Styrofoam has been used in other ice cream plants and 
a cold storage plant. 


“We feel we can use Styrofoam without fear of the insulation 
becoming ice laden over a period of time,” says C. H. Steven- 
son, Chief Engineer at Arden. “The material eliminates a 


great deal of expense in framing the ceiling of our cold stor- 
age rooms in that it is very light weight and will not build 
up with ice. Styrofoam has good insulating qualities and will 
retain them throughout the entire period of use.” 


For specific information about Styrofoam and its many out- 
standing advantages, write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Department PL1702C. 


CHECK THIS EXCLUSIVE COMBINATION OF PROPERTIES 


STYROFOAM* 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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WHICH STYROFOAM 
DISTRIBUTOR 
IS NEAREST YOU? 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 13: Pacific Foum Products Co. 
Sean Francisco: Western Foam Products, Inc. 

FLORIDA 

Tampa: The Soule Co. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 8: Badham Sales Co. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 11: The Putnam Organization, Inc. 
IOWA 
Des Moines: Wilson-Rogers, inc. 
KANSAS 
Kansas City: Styro Products, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ipswich: Atlantic Foam Products Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit: Par-Foam, Inc. 
Midland: Floral Foam Products 


‘MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 8: Edward Sales Corp. 
MONTANA 

Billings: Madden Construction Supply Co. 


NEW YORK 
Rochester 20: William Summerhays Sons 
Corp. 























































Long Island City 1: Styro Sales Co., Ine. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati: The Seward Sales Corp. 
Cleveland 3: Structural Foams, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Plymouth Meeting: G & W H Corson, Inc. 


TEXAS 
Heuston: The Emerson Co. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 10: Utah Lumber Co, 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 9: Wiley-Bayley, Inc. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: S & S Sales Corp. 


CANADA 
















































Edmonton, Alberta: Northern Asbesios & 
Bidg. Supply Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ontario: Durofoam Insulation, 
lid. 







Vancouver, B. C.: Wiley-Bayley Co., Ltd. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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V AcUUM freeze dryers which are 
self contained have just been intro- 


frozen on the two lower 
shelves, which are chilled to mi 


i 


58 





New Stokes Model 2003F2 vacuum 
freeze dryer. 


wide by 31-3/4 inches deep. 


Improved Freon Valves 


OW available are Wolf-Linde Freon 
Seal Cap Valves with screw ends, 


Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., state that these 
valves feature extra heavy stems, back 
seating, full size ports and passageways. 
The smaller sizes have threaded bon- 
nets—the larger have bolted bonnets. All 
valves and: fittings are carefully tested 
to assure leakproof performance. 










New Freon Seal Cap Valve 





THE MAGIC GREEN PELLETS 


for 


© FASTER ICE 


@) 


© CLEARER ICE 
© STRONGER ICE 


TEMPLETS are a positive, modern means 
to better ice. Scientifically formulated, they 
dependably temper raw water ice . . . im- 
prove its character . . . virtually eliminate 
checking, cracking, shattering . . . and give 
you an ice that’s elear, clean, and invitingly 
attractive . . . with white butts and cores 
reduced to the barest minimum. And .. . 
youll get faster, stronger ice with TEMP- 
LETS at less cost. See for yourself. Test a 
quantity. Order a FREE SAMPLE today. 


W) W) 


BARADA & PAGE, INC. 


Associate Member, National Association of Ice Industries 








Barada & Page, Inc. 
Guinotte and Michigan Aves. 
Kansas City 20, Missouri 


Please send me a free sample and literature 





Refrigeration Device Unloads Chlorine 


Package Chiller also protects tanks of commercial caustic b 
from breakup. 

As shown, chlorine is piped directly from incoming 
through the liquid cooler (inset) at the station 


Heat-X package chiller and liquid 
cooler unloads tank car of chlorine at 
Hydrite Chemical Co. 


cylinders are filled. This liquid cooler has as the chilling 
medium Glycol at 15 F furnished from a remotely located 
Heat-X Package Chiller. Construction of the chiller guards 
against any possibility of damage from freeze-up. 

Glycol cooled to 15 F in the package chiller is also piped 
(through a separate circuit) to the tank where commercial 
caustic bleach is prepared. Heat exchangers on a separate 
caustic bleach circulating system keep the bleach cool, pre- 
— the breakdown of Sodium Hypochlorite, the desired 
end-' . 

Patented Inner-Fin Construction of the 7-ton capacity Heat- 
X chiller, which provides more cooling surface in less area, 
permits a much less bulky unit than would otherwise be re- 
quired to obtain the chilling capacity to supply both circuits. 


Service-Rated Frigid-Cabs 


A NEW line of Service-Rated Frigid-Cabs designed for 24- 
hour continuous duty are now available from Labline, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. Service-Rated Frigid-Cabs are made in 3, 6 and 


New Service Rated Frigid Cab designed by Labline, 
Inc. 
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Henry Valve Driers in Wall Display 


A COMPLETE new line of patented Abso-Dry Pressure 
Sealed Driers and Filter-Driers is announced by the Henry 
Valve Company, Melrose Park, Ill. In connection with their 
introduction, all Henry wholesalers have been furnished with 
an attractive counter or wall display showing the driers in 
relief and full color. 
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..- ASK TAYLOR 


F you do you can’t do better than call your Taylor 
Field Engineer. He is a specialist in temperature 
measurement. And Taylor makes a wide variety of ther- 
mometers for just about every possible application in 
the refrigeration . If you prefer, write for Cat- 
alog 300. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N.Y., or Toronto, Canada. 






THERMOGUIDE* Diel Thermometer 
An extremely reliable and sturdy va- 
instrument for Brine 
Lines, Brine Tanks, Ammonia 
Lines, Cold Storage Rooms, Re- 
frigerators, etc. Variety of stand- 
ard ranges from minus 40° to + 
120°F. Four forms of bulb and con- 
nection. Case diameter 644”. 
Ne. 14KV123, $47 














Metal Wall Thermometer 
Easily read, even in dimly lighted 

¢ areas. Non-fading red liquid in mag- 
nifying tube and black figures and 
graduations on white background. 
Flanged edges give tube maximum 
protection. minus 40° to + 
70°F., in 1° divisions. Length 12”. 

Ne. 1106, $3.30 


Taylor industrial Thermometer 
Exclusive BINOC* tubing, makes it 
three times easier to read. For Cold > 
Water, Brine, Ammonia, Condenser, 
Hot Water and Steam Lines, Brine 
Tanks, Cold Storage Rooms, etc. 
Many bulb and stem styles and an- 

. gles. Ranges minus 40° to 950°F. or 
equivalent Cen . Illustrated, 
Ne. 1188385, $39.05 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Bi- Metallic Dial Thermometer 
Gives high degree of accuracy at low cost. 
All-metal stainless steel construction. 3” or 
5” diameter case. Stems 4’, 6,9", and 12”. 
Separable wells, 34" and 1”; 2” extension 
neck for 6” and 12” stems. Ranges from 
minus 40° to +750°F. Ranges up to 400°F. 
damped against vibration. $16 to $27.25, 
depending on dial size and stem length. 


Taylor /nslruments 


MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 












Your Best 
Single Source for 
REFRIGERATION 

AMMONIA 


HOWE AMMONIA 
gag COMPRESSOR 

for low temperature 
refrigeration service. 








HOWE POLAR CIRCLE COILS 
for freezer storage service 


HOWE RAPID FREEZE UNITS 
for blast freezing 


is ROA SS 


Bring your costs 
down too! 


The correct equipment, Jj COMPRESSORS 
5 to 150 Tons 


engineered to your 


individual plant Jj ACCUMULATORS 


application and built in 9] grine coouers 


Howe’s custom-order 
ms FIN & PIPE COmS 
fabrication shop, assures 


CONDENSERS 
Evaporative 
Shell and Tube 


the highest possible 
“Degree-Dollar” 


efficiency! Our shop 
SURGE DRUMS 
flexibility sly you 


volume quantity. prices Jj UNIT COOLERS 


on small quantity 
FLAKE ICE MAKERS 


purchases, with deliveries J 1 to 15 tons 


that meet your schedules. 
RECEIVERS 


Since 1912, specialists in re- 





EE qCDp WE 


ICE MACHINE CO. 


Your inquiry 


2829 Montrose Ave e Chicago 18, Illinois 
Distributors in Principal Cities Cable Address HIMCO Chicago 





PRESS BRIEFS 





Low Temperature Research 
At Chicago University 


T HE nation’s largest non-commercial laboratory for low- 
temperature research has been installed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The $440,000 laboratory, a new addi- 
tion to the university's Institute for the Study of Metals, 
can produce fourteen gallons an hour of liquid hydrogen 
and helium at temperatures close to absolute zero, or 
minus 460 F. 

Such super-cooling allows scientists to make slow-motion 
studies of molecular activity. Particular studies will in- 
volve the virtually frictionless flow of liquefied gases, 
their defiance of gravity, and such super-cool behavior 
as the virtual elimination of electrical resistance in super- 
cooled lead. Liquid helium comes at minus 435 F with 
the temperature controlled by vacuum pumpers to within 
1-10,000th of a degree. Liquid hydrogen at minus 423 
F is also used by nuclear scientists in collision experiments 
with cosmic rays and lotron beams. While 
liquid gases are produced commercially, Chicago’s new 
laboratory will produce these liquids in quantities never 
before made available for research. 

Since 1945, physicists, chemists and metallurgists at 
Chicago have been conducting low temperature experi- 
ments under the West Stand of Staff Field where, in 
1942, the late Enrico Fermi set up the nation’s first 
atomic pile. 


Thermo King — A. V. Roe Form 
New Canadian Company 


T HE formation of a new Canadian company, The Cana- 
dian Thermo Control Company of Montreal is an- 
nounced by Thermo King Corp., Minneapolis, and A. W. 
Roe, Canada, Ltd., Toronto. The agreement reached with 
the Canadian firm provides for a long-term manufacturing 
license for truck trailer and railway refrigeration units 
under Thermo King Patents, J. A. Numero, head of the 
Minneapolis firm, said. The new firm will manufacture 
and market all Thermo King products in Canada, the 
United Kingdom and sterling bloc countries. 


New Canadian Freezing Plant 


ONSTRUCTION has started on a $700,000 food-freez- 

ing and processing plant at Sherwood, near Char- 
lottetown, Canada, P.E.I., W. H. Heeney, president of 
Heeney Frosted Foods Ltd., of Ottawa and La Prairie, 
said. The plant is expected to be in operation by June 
of next year. To operate it, a new company, Prime Edward 
Island Frosted Foods Ltd., has been formed. 


Kroger Expands Freezing 
veka gt and air conditioning will have an 
important role in a new program announced 
for the food distribution center of the Kroger Co. on Hill 
Ave., Toledo, Ohio. Carl S. Fuller, vice president of the 
Toledo division, said an 80,000 cubic foot freezer room 
will be included in the project. Other plans for protection 
of products include air conditioning of the entire 720,000 
cubic foot fresh fruit and vegetable section. 
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New Armalite’ insulation 
is strong, light, efficient 


Armstrong Armalite is a brand-new, 
board-form insulation for cold 
rooms operating at temperatures as 
low as minus 50° F. Armalite is a 
white, cellular material with an un- 
usually low K-factor of 0.24 Btu at 
70° mean temperature. It's light in 
weight for easy handling, only 1.25 
Ibs. per cubic foot—yet has ample 
strength to resist on-the-job break- 
age and to support loads. Armalite 


* TRADE-MARK 


has a resilience that allows tight 
joint construction, and its dimen- 
sional stability in service is excel- 
lent. Boards are 12” x 36”, in 1”, 
1%”, 2”, 3”, 4”, and 6” thicknesses. 
Armstrong Armalite is one of the 
many fine products in the complete 
line of Armstrong Insulations. Arm- 
strong offers you a full contracting 
service, geared to install these mate- 
rials efficiently and economically. 


(Aymstrong INSULATIONS 
for temperatures from —300° F. to + 2000° F. 
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Free Bookiets 


Armstrong Ar- 
malite, a New 
Foamed Insvula- 
tion for Low-Tem- 
perature Rooms 


Armstrong Cork- 
board for Cold 
Rooms 


Armstrong Arma- 

glas**, Insula- 
, tions for Cold 
1. en 


“Armstrong LT 
Cork Covering, 
for All Low-Tem- 

: perature Lines 

den ae Cork Compa : 

to ny, 

2109 Skye Drive, Lancaster, Pa. 


**@® ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY. 
MANUFACTURED BY OCFCORP. 
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PERFORMANCE |! 


BANE 
MN ANN E: 


INCREASES THE PERFORMANCE OF 
ANY COMPRESSOR—OLD OR NEW 








New “BV” Ball Valve passes 26% more gas in actual 
tests conducted by a leading independent research 
organization. Users report amazing increases in per- 
formance when they install Ball Valves. And, not one 
report of failure in operation—Ball Valves are free from 
valve breakage! 


le EASY TO INSTALL 


No drilling or tapping — BV is simply 
screwed in, then locked in place in sec- 
onds with the special locking ring. 


STANDARIZED 
SUCTION VALVE ASSEMBLIES 
FOR MOST COMPRESSORS 


For: 
Y-7%2 x7¥% 


For information on improving your compressor 
performance, send us the name, bore, stroke and 
speed of your machine. 


BALL VALVE €O. 
P.O. Box 53 e Kansas City 41, Mo. 


Some franchise territories open. Write for information. 





Liquid Carbonic Merges With 
General Dynamics Corp. 


Pp iene of General Dynamic Corp. and Liquid 
Carbonic Corp. have approved in principle a trans- 
action under which Liquid Carbonic would become a 
division of General Dynamics, it was announced by Frank 
Pace, Jr., General Dynamics president, and Rex L. 
Nicholson president of Liquid Carbonic. 

An exchange of stock on a one-for-one basis is con- 
templated, according to the announcement. Mr. Nichol- 
son would retain his position as senior executive officer 
of the new division and “with appropriate tation 
of Liquid Carbonic’s present directors on General 
Dynamics board.” Liquid Carbonic is described as the 
world’s largest producer of carbon dioxide and the 
nation’s fourth largest producer of oxygen, acetylene and 
medical gases, with plants in U.S.A., Canada and South 
America. 


Human Occupancy In The 
Enviromental Chamber 


A paper appearing in the third quarter 1957 issue 
Environmental Quarterly, the official organ of the 1 
institutes carried a topic on “Human Occupancy in 
vironmental Chamber” by Stuart Giles, Bemco, Inc. 
cording to the article, many researchers engaged for 


noses and earlobs due to unsuspected frost bite. 
Mr. Giles and the publication state: “The ‘sports’ 

run into the minus 65 F chamber in street clothes to make 
that quick adjustment of the test equipment should be 
locked out. A few good whiffs of sub-zero air can frost- 
bite the lung tissue . . . The best safety device is com- 
mon sense.” In his article Giles points out the oxygen 
and vital combustion requirements that have to be taken 
into consideration, shock and vibration hazards, suffoca- 
tion and poisoning. His paper dealt with temperature and 
humidity problems, explosion and fire hazards, radio- 
logical problems and design considerations of the en- 
vironmental chamber. 


City Products Sales Up 


Ne er ee eee 
of the new fiscal year were $1,350,724, equal to $1.08 
a share. That compares with $1,293,042, or $1.03 a share, 
for the corresponding period in 1956. Net sales in the 
three months ended June 30 totaled $26,639,391, com- 
pared with $22,337,386 in the first quarter last year. 
Directors declared a quarterly dividend of .62%4 cents a 
share, payable September 30, to stockholders of record 
September 13. Wm. J. Sinek, chairman said he believes 
the “upward trend of earnings should continue” during the 
remainder of the year. 


New Warehouse to Raleigh 


NEW cold storage warehouse, which would even- 
A tually contain 1,250,000 cubic feet of space, is being 
planned for Raleigh, N. C., it was announced recently 
by P. O. Poole, head of the Southeastern Bonded Re- 
frigerated Warehouse, Inc. Construction of the first unit, — 
which will have 165,000 cubic feet of space with minus 
10 F temperature, is expected to start at once and be 
ready for use by the fall. 
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In the Spotlight 


RAPID MATERIALS han- 
dling of both raw and finished 
products, consolidation of 
processes into a single plant, 
employment of four tempera- 
ture levels for refrigerating, 
cleaning-in-place of process 
equipment, and other labor- 
saving, efficient, safe and sani- 
tary engineering applications 
are incorporated in the new 
Carnation-Seattle plant. All 
systems are distinguished by 
modern remote controls, and 
for the most part are nearly 
completely automatically op- 
erated. Combination of cheese 
making, milk processing and 
ice cream manufacturing was 
seldom the rule a decade ago. 
At Carnation it makes possible 
the use of process utilities from 
the same central plant and 
more flexible use of personnel. 
End result: a better quality 
product at more competitive 
cost to consumer. See story 
starting on page 13. 


ORANGE in the title of a 
Co-op, or in the name of City, 
doesn’t always mean that the 
firm or Co-op deals in citrus, 
or that the Community is con- 
ducive to such fruit growing. 
In the case of the Orange 
Fruit Growers Co-operative 
Cool Stores, Ltd., Orange, 
N.S.W., Australia, the noun 
describing this common and 
popular edible in the U.S.A., 
is properly used in the title of 
the Co-op and the city, but 
the fruit grown thereabouts 
are apples, and pears—not 
oranges! See page 17. 





A WAREHOUSE for storage 
of perishables has been com- 
pleted and put in service at 
Miami by The Associated 
Grocers of Florida. The new 
building adds nearly 10,000 
feet of refrigerated space com- 
pared to only 1,000 in the 
former building. The new fa- 
cility has separate compart- 
ments for fresh produce, 
frozen foods, and a breakup 
room for small frozen food 
orders. Unique features in- 
clude underground tunnels to 
eliminate frost under the 
freezer floor and use of air 
condensers for cooling water. 
For illustrated description of 
this new plant see article start- 
ing on page 20. 


AN ICE manufacturer in 
Watsonville, California has 
added a new sideline, that of 
distributing cylinder gas 
equipment. He covers an area 
some 150 miles up and down 
the Central California Coast 
in which he sells some 500 
items. For story of this mer- 
chandising venture see page 
25. 


HOW PRACTICAL are heat 
pumps for commercial and in- 
dustrial use? What about solar 
heat energy applications? 
These questions asked of In- 
dustrial Refrigeration as they 
are of many other publica- 
tions, were answered to an 
extent by Prof. R. C. Jordan, 
Head, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing School, University of Min- 
nesota, at the American Power 
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Conference in Chicago, March 
1957. Prof. Jordan uses two 
specific examples: one, to show 
that heat pump applications 
are practical at a location such 
as the Southdale project; and, 
two, solar energy has been 
effectively harnessed in the 
Southwest. See page 25. 


FIRST CHICAGO Conven- 
tion for NAPRE in 20 years is 
scheduled for November 18- 
21. Special consideration was 
given this year to the possible 
desire of members to visit the 
10th All Industry Show of the 
Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Industry, also being 
held in Chicago on those 
dates. Therefore, the business 
and educational sessions will 
be held at non-conflicting 
times. For details see page 42. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
Trade Development Commit- 
tee has been formed by The 
Institute of American Poultry 
Industries to conduct market 
exploration and developments 
of poultry and eggs in nine 
foreign countries. For report 
see page 31. 


PEAK SUMMER operations 
bring customary Fall overhauls 
of refrigerating equipment. 
Well managed and efficiently 
engineered plants plan these 
maintenance periods. How- 
ever, even the most alert own- 
ers and practical engineers 
often overlook the opportunity 
to review other operating costs 
—and plan for their reduction 
before next season. M. E. Bell, 
Supervising Engineer, Sick’s 
Enterprises, Seattle, makes 
suggestions on how to reduce 
utility costs. See page 34. 
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Order from your local 


COLORADO 
Denver: Mine & Smelter 
Supply Co. Roo Race St. 


CONNECTICUT 
W. Hartford: The Christian 
Petersen & Son Co. 
26 Brook St., P. O. Box 247 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville: D. W. Anderson 
615 E. Bay St. 
P. O. Box 1346 
Miami: Columbia Chemical & 
ipply ., 7430 N.E. 
4th Ct. P. O, Box 967 
Tampa: Food Equipment & 
Supply Co., 1809 2nd Ave. 
P. O. Box 422 
GEORGIA 
Macon: The Anderson Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., 1620 Waterville 
Rd. P. O. Box 1424 
ILLINOIS 
Centralia: Kem-I-Kal Engi- 
neering Laboratories, Inc., 


Pearcy & B 
Chicago: Westland Engineer- 
ing Supply Co. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
INDIANA 
South Bend: Mid-Continent 
Chemicals, Inc. 
2217 So. Main St. 
IOWA 
Burlington: McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., West Central 
District Off. 100 N. 4th St. 
P, 0. 5 
Cedar Rapids: MeKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. Cedar Rapids 
Div., 900 2nd St., 8.E. 





FOR PURITY, AND EACH VALVE FOR TROUBLE- 
FREE OPERATION.* 


we 


Ottumwa: J. W. Edgerly & 
Co., 120 W. Main St. 
Sioux City: McKesson & 
Robbins, Ine., Sioux City 
Diy., 308 Pearl St. 
KANSAS 
Wichita: Reid Supply Co. 
306 W. 2nd St. 
KENTUCKY 
Henderson: P. B. & 8S. Chemi- 
cal Co., 1100 N. Adams St. 
Louisville: Griffin Chemical 
Co., 528 Franklin St. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: Sam Reisfeld & 
Son, 649 South Galvez St. 
Shreveport: Thompson Hayward 
Chemical Co., 219 Beech St. 
MAINE 
Portland: Acme Engineering 
Co., 46 Market St. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Leidy Chemicals 
Corp., 920 8S. Eutaw St. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro: Reynolds & Mark- 
man, Ine, 88 Union St, 
Springfield: The Chemical 
Corp., 54 Waltham Ave. 
West Springfield: Barker 
Chemical Co., 101 Circuit 
Ave. P. 0, Box 173 
Worcester: Brewer & Co., Inc., 
Ind. Chem. Div., 
45 Arctic St. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit: Eaton Chemical & 
Dyestuff Co., 
1490 Franklin St, 


Dept. CA-3-11-4 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


BARRETT: Bra 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul: Lyon Chemicals, Inc. 
2305 Hampden Ave. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City: Abner Hood 
Chemical Co. 


507-517 N. Montgall Ave, 

St. Louis: Nitrogen Div. 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., 4528 South Broadway 

St. Louis: McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., Chemical 
Div., 904 Landreth Bldg., 
320 N. 

St. Louis: G. 8. Robins & Co, 
126 Chouteau Ave. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: MeKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., Omaha Div. 
902 Farnam St. 


NEW JERSEY 
Edgewater: Nitrogen Div. 
Chem 


Paterson: Lotte Chemical Corp. 
109 Sth Ave. 

Paterson: Seaboard Industries 
195 Keen St. 

Paterson: Wollen Chemical & 
Supply Co., 126 6th Ave. 
P. QO. Rox 1659 


NEW YORK 
Albany: Albany Laboratories, 
Inc., 67 Howard St. 
Bklyn: Tex-Ite Products Corp. 
555 Park Ave. 


Buffalo: Commercial Chemicals, 
Ine., 211 Hertel Ave. 
East + Gleason 
Materials & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 130 Headson Drive. 
New York: Nitrogen Div, 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., 40 Rector St. 
New York: N. H. Hi 
Ine., 168 E. 91st St. 
New York: E. M. Sergeant 
Pulp & Chemical Co. 
7 Dey St. 
Poughkeepsie: Duso Chemical 
Co., Inc., Fulton & Fairview 
St. P. O. Box 665 
Rochester: Wm. B. Duffy 
Carting Co,, 62 Scio St. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: American Cyanamid 
Co., 3333 Wilkinson Bivd. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona: Western Pennsylvania 
Chem. Co., Ine., 4125-41 
6th Ave. P. O. Box 703 
Avoca: 
Ine., 
Pittsburgh: Thomas Knoch 
244 Bascom St. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: T. H. Baylis Co. 
42 Gano St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: The Lilly Co. 
466 Union Ave. 


: Phipps & Bird, Inc. 
303 8. 6th St. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston: B. Preiser Co. 

Inec., P, O. Box 6118 

WISCONSIN 

Green ae sk 
1016 Velp Ave 

Bento 


1907-25 8. 89th St. 


First in Ammonia Since 1890° 
HOPEWELL, VA.¢IRONTON, OHIO « ORANGE, TEX. « OMAHA. NEB. 
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Newest of the Pacific Northwest dairy installations is this plant dedicated in July. 


Automatic Equipment Speeds Handling 
in New Combined Milk and Ice Cream Plant 


Carnation Company’s new, ul- 
tramodern fresh milk and ice cream 
plant serving Western Washington 
was formally dedicated at ceremonies 
in Seattle on Monday, July 22. Locat- 
ed on approximately nine acres at 
2746 East 45th Street near the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the plant has 
133,000 sq. ft. of working area under 
roof. The two-story main plant (201 
ft. x 292 ft) contains 111,501 square 
feet of floor space. Ice cream harden- 
ing and processing rooms occupy 17,- 
326 sq. ft. and areas involved with 
milk processing and refrigerated milk 
storage, 20,115 sq. ft. The garage 
building, with mezzanine storage 
area, contains 16,166 sq. ft. of floor 


space. 

Equipment of particular interest 
includes specially designed tunnels 
and conveying system which prevent 
any frost from entering the harden- 
ing room. The completely automatic 
novelty system is capable of turning 
‘out 1200 dozen per hour. Other 
noteworthy items include automatic 
casing for milk cartons; automatic 
combining and stacking of milk cases, 
remote control sanitary valves; auto- 
matic liquid wax systems; centralized 
chilled water and tower water sys- 
tems; circulated liquid ammonia re- 
frigeration system; completely auto- 
matic boiler room and automatic 


Fig. 1—Participants at formal opening 
ceremonies of the ultramodern, new 
Seattle fresh milk and ice cream plant 
included Elbridge H. Stuart (r), chair- 
man of the board, and Alfred M. 
Ghormley, president of Carnation 
Company. 


liquid sugar and corn syrup systems 
for ice cream mix making. 

Completely tiled, the cottage 
cheese room is equipped with a spe- 
cial air conditioning and filtration sys- 
tem. The loading platform has a dock 
level conveyor for loading cased 
milk into relay vans and wholesale 
trucks. Both wholesale and retail 
trucks have their own space and 
need not be moved after parking at 
the plant. Empty cases are unloaded 
and full cases loaded directly from 
the filler at the permanent locations. 
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The new plant employs more than 
420 men and women. It is capable 
of producing 40,000 gallons of milk 
a day and three million gallons of 
ice cream a year. Both capacities 
are readily expandable. 

Participating in the dedication cer- 
emonies were leaders of industry, 
business, education and political life 
together with Carnation’s chairman 
of the board, Elbridge H. Stuart, and 
president, Alfred M. Ghormley pic- 
tured in Fig. 1. The Seattle plant, 
President Ghormley explained, is as 
fine as today’s engineering and dairy- 
ing science skills can provide. 

Special features of the dedication 
events which extended over the full 
week (July 22-26), included open 
house for the dairy industry and 
press; for home economists, dietitians 
and employees; for producers and 
wholesalers, and general public and 
customers in that order. 


Complete Milk Production 


The new Seattle Division markets 
a full line of fresh dairy products, 
this includes pasteurized and homog- 
enized milks, a variety of creams, 
and cottage cheese. Frozen dairy 
products include a complete variety 
of ice creams, ice milks and novelties. 

In Western Washington, Carnation’s 
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Fig. 2—Ultramodern milk processing room of Carnation’s new Seattle Plant. 
In the right foreground is the Canco No. 176 filler; in center of picture are 
two No. 334 Canco fillers; in left background are two junior half-gallon Pure- 
Pak fillers equipped with liquid wax and automatic glue feed. Production from 
the Pure-Pak is automatically cased. Storage tanks are seen in the background. 

To the right are located two HTST pasteurizers and homogenizers. On right 
wall are the pasteurizer control panels. In this area is the recording ther- 
mometer which automatically records temperature from 16 locations, and a 
panel of 16 liquid level gauges showing the volume of products in the storage 
tanks. Also in the area is the push button control which operates the automatic 


inlet and outlet valves on the surge tanks. 


market territory is largely centered 
in the Puget Sound area. Seattle, 
Tacoma, Bremerton, Port Angeles, 
Port Townsend, Snoqualmie, Falls 
City, Everett, Bellingham, Snohomish, 
Arlington, Enumclaw, Kent, Auburn, 
Puyallup, Marysville, Sedro Wooley 
and Mount Vernon, are some of the 
larger cities and towns in this terri- 
tory. The new plant is served daily 
by a fleet of 21 tank trucks which 
bring in the bulk product from 416 
milk producers, including Carnation’s 
own farms. These producers are lo- 
cated in Western Washington State’s 
King, Pierce, Snohomish, Skagit, 
Thurston and Whatcom counties. The 
insulated tank trucks vary in capac- 
ity from 1500 to 3500 gallons. 


Property Development 


Carnation’s new property, pur- 
chased in 1950 was at that time a 
generally undeveloped area. Storm 
and sanitary sewers were more than 
800 feet away from the building site 
and some 30 feet above ground level. 
The nine acre property, approximate- 
ly 400 by 1,000 feet in dimension, 
was reclaimed lake bottom. At the 
time of the purchase the water table 
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was approximately one foot beyond 
the ground level. There was an over- 
lying layer of peat with an average 
depth of 15 feet in the building and 
the working yard area. 

The major problem involved in 
property development was to stabilize 
the yard sufficiently to permit paving 
and the handling of heavy trucks. 
Exhaustive tests were made of the 
peat, and it was determined that a 
minimum of 8 foot of fill would be 
required to compress the peat suffi- 
ciently to arrive at a stable level. 
The tests also indicated that this 
settlement would take place over a 
period of nine months to one year. 
The 8 feet fill provided a net in- 
crease in yard level of three feet. 
The remaining five feet of fill being 
used to compress the peat. In other 
words, the 15 foot peat layer was 
compressed to a 10 foot peat layer. 

Peat removal amounted to more 
than 8,000 yards. There was also 
some rubble and unsuitable soil re- 
moved exceeding 9,000 yards. A to- 
tal of 130,000 yards of fill was placed 
on the property. Breaking the cost 
down into units, it cost approximate- 
ly $57,000 for every foot of increased 


yard elevation. Accordingly, the fill 
was held at the minimum amount 
required to stabilize the yard. Final 
elevation was still about four feet 
below street level. All buildings were 
placed on piling. Approximately 2,000 
piles, an average 35 feet in length, 
were required. However, the loca- 
tion is especially good from a dis- 
tribution standpoint, being located on 
a main thoroughfare. 


Processing Areas 
and Shipping Facilities 


Floor plan of the new plant is ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the 
raw product is received at one side 
of the building, moves through the 
various process steps and production 
levels to the opposite side or end of 
the building.1 For a breakdown of 
the floor area allotments to manufac- 
turing, processing, warehousing and 
materials handling in the Seattle Car- 
nation plant, see Table I. 


Table I—Floor Areas Allocated to Various 
Process Areas in the Carnation Company 
Seatle Plant 





Warehouse 


& 
Manufac- Refrig- Materials 
turing erating Handling 
Ice Cream 5830 7590° 
Milk 8840 ) 


) $175 
Cheese $280 ) 
Raw 


Materials 2140 
Containers 
Clean up 695 
20,785 11,885 26,885 
*Includes 600 sq. ft. of ice cream freez- 
ing tunnels. 





8100 


1070 5040 


18745 





In the exterior view of the plant 
at top of title page, can be seen 
(at the left) the tanker receiving 
area. Behind the 201 x 292 ft. main 
plant extend two load out docks. One, 
accommodates 49 wholesale trucks 
and five relay vans. The other dock 
accommodates 73 retail trucks. At 
the rear of the 9-acre site is located 


the completely equipped garage. 


Process Plant Highlights 


All incoming milk is run through 
a standardizing clarifier and plate 
cooler, immediately cooling the milk 
to 36 F. Two high temperature short 
time pasteurizers process all raw milk 
and mix. Inlet and outlet valves for 
the balcony located surge tanks are 


1JNDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION described 
the Carnation plant during its planning 
stages in an article in the May 1955 is- 
sue. Fig. 5, page 41, showed a mock-up 
of the plant. There is very little change 
between mock-up shown at that time and 


the finalized milk processing plant in 
Seattle today. 
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remote controlled and equipped with 
remote reading level gauges. All can 
be controlled from the main floor 
pasteurizing area. Remotely con- 
trolled valves handle switching from 
hot water to tower water to chilled 
water on the pasteurizing equipment. 

Packaging equipment includes au- 
tomatic casing for Pure-Pak cartons. 
Hooked up with this equipment is 
an automatic liquid wax system. The 
wax system features a nitrogen blan- 
ket over the wax to prevent oxida- 
tion. (Fig. 2 is a view of the milk 
processing floor.) 

Package product handling includes 
an automatic selector which combines 
cases from three conveyor lines onto 
one. The selector will also feed an 
automatic stacker which will arrange 
filled cases in a tier three to six cases 
high. These cases go directly to the 
wholesale trucks and relay vans. 
Loading platform is equipped with 
a dock level conveyor. Each truck has 
its own space at the load-out con- 
veyor. 

In the ice cream department, raw 
products storage tanks are equipped 
with air operated automatic outlet 
valves which are remotely controlled 
from the mix weigh tank. The plant 
utilizes 2-compartment flavor vats 
with 150 gallons in each compart- 
ment. The ice cream plant is 
equipped for liquid sugar, and liquid 
corn syrup. These are automatically 
fed to the ice cream mix pasteuriz- 
ers through meters which can be 
pre-set. 

A view of the ice-cream process- 
ing room is shown on the cover. The 
completely automatic novelty system 
is rated at 1200 doz. per hour. The 
hardening room is equipped with 
especially designed tunnels and con- 
veying system to prevent any frost 
forming in the hardening rooms. 


Sanitation and Laboratory 


Every conceivable sanitation provi- 
sion has been built into the new 
plant, Henry C. Weber, Seattle Divi- 
sion General Manager, indicated. All 
sanitary piping is washed, for exam- 
ple, by the automatic cleaned-in- 
place washer. The entire plant has 
been divided into six circuits. The 
washer is located in a room central 
to the processing area. By means of 
manifolds and remote operated valves, 
all units of process equipment or cir- 
cuits of piping between equipment 
can be cleaned without removal. 

Weber explained that the plant 
has one of the best equipped lab- 
oratories for quality control anywhere. 
area and its considerable remote con- 
The plant’s central location in the 
area and its considerable remote con- 
trol and automatic devices are addi- 
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tional factors, he said, which assure 
that it will provide the best quality 
products and customer service. He 
added that it took about a year and 
a half to construct the fireproof plant, 
which required 12,434 yards of con- 
crete, 970 tons of steel, 515 thou- 
sand units of glazed tile and floor, 
about 83 miles of electrical wire and 
about 74,000 feet of pipe. 


Refrigerating Systems 

Liquid ammonia recirculation is 
employed in this plant. The many 
temperature levels required by dif- 
ferent forms of processing such as 
cooling pasteurized milk, manufactur- 
ing cottage cheese, freezing novelties, 
and hardening ice cream, are ac- 
complished through circulation of the 
ammonia from inter-coolers or re- 
ceivers maintained at various tem- 
perature levels. For a typical illustra- 
tion of refrigeration in a plant of this 
type, see Fig. 3. Booster compressors 
are employed to raise the pressure of 
gases from the lower pressure re- 
ceivers and inter-coolers. Such com- 
binations, it has been proven by Car- 
nation engineers, make for very 
efficient operating. 

The plant is equipped with an auto- 
matically-controlled chilled water cir- 


culating system. Further, an auto- 
matically-controlled water-tower 
circulating system provides additional 
primary cooling for such operations 
as raw milk pasteurizing. Carbon 
ring compressors are utilized to pro- 
duce oil and moisture-free air for con- 
trol instruments and air agitation of 
the raw milk storage tanks. 

All engineering for the Seattle 
plant, including drawings and speci- 
fications, was handled by Carnation’s 
own engineering department under 
the direction of John H. Forslew, as- 
sistant vice president; electrical en- 
gineering by L. M. Christensen; 
mechanical engineering, R. M. Lazar; 
refrigeration, W. R. Gilmore; archi- 
tectural, D. R. Otey. The project was 
coordinated by H. S. Christiansen, 
assistant chief engineer, Carnation 
Company. Strucural engineering was 
by S. B. Barnes, consulting engineer, 
Los Angeles. 

The general contractor was J. C. 
Boespflug Construction Company of 
Seattle. Sub-contractors were: North- 
west Construction Company, fill work; 
W. E. Beggs, Inc., plumbing and 
heating; Carlson Electric Co., Inc., 
electrical work; Ralph E. Manns Com- 
pany, refrigeration work; Taylor 
Nurseries, landscaping. 


Air Conditioning Exposition Promises Many 
Innovations and New Products 


HE return to Chicago as the site 

of the Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration Exposition for the first 
time in six years will be marked by 
many innovations, according to R. H. 
Israel, sales manager, Virginia Smelt- 
ing Co., West Norfolk, Va., chairman 
of the exposition committee. The 
show, sponsored by the Air Condi- 
tioning & Refrigeration Institute, will 
be held at the International Amphi- 
theatre, November 18 to 21, inclu- 
sive. 

The show, the tenth to be held, 
will be the largest in its history. 
Over 250 companies will display and 
demonstrate products. Approximately 
100,000 square feet of exhibit space, 
exclusive of aisles and storage areas, 
will be used. Many companies will 
show new developments in combined 
heating and cooling to stress econo- 
mies in combined systems. Commer- 
cial refrigeration fixtures for stores 
will emphasize styling and marketing 
as an aid to increased sales. 

Industrial refrigeration systems will 
be shown for manufacturing purpos- 
es to meet new requirements not 
only in the food field but also in 
such basic industries as metals, chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals and petroleum, 
which now rely on low temperatures 
for manufacturing processes. 


Another interesting change is the 
decision to admit the general public 
on the last day of the show to allow 
manufacturers to test consumer de- 
mand by market research. 

Seven associations and technical so- 
cieties will hold meetings in Chicago 
at the time of the show. They in- 
clude the Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration Wholesalers; American 
Society of Refrigeration Engineers; 
National Commercial Refrigeration 
Sales Association; National Warm Air 
Heating & Air Conditioning Associa- 
tion; Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 
Contractors Association, Refrigeration 
Service Engineers Society, and Na- 
tion Association Practical Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers. 

“The show has contributed in a 
large measure during the past decade 
to the extraordinary development of 
both commercial refrigeration and air 
conditioning,” said Mr. Israel. “As new 
methods and products are devel- 
oped, the exposition provides an op- 
portunity for any executive to see 
all of them at once. This has meant 
that technical advances have been 
absorbed quickly into industry in gen- 
eral, and the growth of our own in- 
dustry has been an accompanying 
result.” 
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New Australian Storage Provides Modern 
Facilities for Storing Fruits 
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Fig. 1—Floor plan of new facilities for Orange Fruitgrowers Co-op, NSW. Covered truck docks and completely palletized 
operations expedite product handling. Flat bed transports are side-loaded by fork lifts. 


PP cesiBLy the largest area growing 


apples and pears in the State of 
New South Wales surrounds the City 
of Orange. Certainly the largest fruit 
stores in that area are owned by the 
Orange Fruitgrowers’ Co-operative 
Cool Stores Limited. The total capac- 
ity of their storage space is now al- 
most 250,000 cases of apples. The 
most recent addition is a modem 
storage having a capacity of 50,000 
cases, made up in three rooms, each 
measuring 63 x 49 x 21 feet. 

This extension has been planned 
to make use of modern methods of 
handling fruit and of economical 
building construction. There are no 
posts located within the area of the 
room. Loading is done by means of 
fork lift trucks, the store doors open 
and close quickly without the opera- 
tor alighting from his vehicle, and 
facilities have been incorporated for 
the rapid unloading of fruit by or- 
chardists when delivering it for stor- 
age. See the plan shown in Fig. 1. 


Cooperative Service 

Since this is a growers’ co-opera- 
tive, in which the fruit is not sold 
under one brand, but is marketed 
individually by the various growers, 
some aspects of organization which 
apply to this store may not apply to 
others. For example, the floor area 


in the room is marked out in rows, 
and the space allotted by the man- 
agement to growers is based upon 
these rows. 

The basic design of the warehouse 
is for the handling of pallet loads, 
each comprising 40 Australian bushel 
cases, Within, they are stacked three 
pallets high by means of a fork lift 
truck. All loading and unloading op- 
erations are carried out under cover, 
and the fruit is protected from the 
weather at all times. 


Fig. 2—Modern Australian single story 


The building itself is of modern, 
structural . steel and reinforced con- 
crete construction, with brick curtain 
walls. Fig. 2 gives an impression of 
the end of the storage and indicates 
some. features of construction. One 
of the six loading docks is shown in 
that picture and a quantity of the 
pallets is also shown. ; 


Insulation Application 


For economy in construction, an 
unusual method of insulation was 


storage. Building is of 


refrigerated 
reinforced concrete structure with brick curtain walls. Siding and whole roof 
is corrugated fibro cement. Concrete truck bays permit quick handling of fruit 
on 40-bushel pallets. 
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Fig. 3—Interior of Room No. 2. Vertical batten strips on right wall, conceal 
one-inch expansion and contraction space between pre-fab insulated panels. 
Concrete piers along walls and horizontal pipe rails prevent pallet loads from 
being placed against perimeter. Wall at left is brick partition between rooms. 


used. The walls and ceiling were in- 
sulated with pre-fabricated panels. 
Each panel was made up from a 
wooden framework, sheeted on the 
interior with waterproof plywood, and 
packed with Insulwool, over which 
was applied a bituminous seal. The 
wall panels were made in sections 
6 feet wide and of a height corre- 
sponding to the 21-foot internal height 
of the room. The panels were built 
on trestles, then hoisted quickly into 
place by block and tackle. and se- 
cured by means of Ramset-fixed studs. 
The panels were deliberately spaced 
so as to leave a one-inch gap between 
them. This gap, which was, of course, 
sealed from the brickwork itself, was 
subsequently filled with Insulwool 
and finished with a cover strip. In 
Fig. 3 the panels and the vertical 
cover strips can be clearly seen. 

Panel construction was used on all 
external walls and one side only of 
the partition walls. The ceiling insula- 
tion was carried out in a somewhat 
similar manner, except that the 
panels in this case were enclosed 
completely in waterproof plywood. 
Although it was necessary to use scaf- 
folding for the erection of the ceiling 
panels, none was required for the 
walls themselves. 

Pre-cast cell-concrete blocks were 
applied over the sub-concrete floor, 
as insulation and a wearing surface 
of concrete was poured over that, 
finishing level. with the floor of the 
dock outside the rooms. Product 
which Australian’s call cell-concrete 
is actually Portland cement aerated 
by the addition during mixing of a 
special foaming substance, producing 
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a concrete block containing a large 
number of air cells. These blocks 
are produced in varying densities. 
Common size is approximately 24 x 
12 in. They are air dried before in- 
stallation so as to eliminate moisture, 
and are not penetrated by openings 
to provide ventilation or lightness to 
construction. Each block is solid cell- 


concrete set in a bed of the same 
material. 

To minimize the possibility of dam- 
age of cases while the pallet loads 
are being put into position, bumper 
rails, also shown in Fig, 3, were fixed 
around all four walls of the room. 
It will also be seen in the same 
picture that a number of concrete 
blocks were formed at the lower part 
of each wall so that adequate air 
spaces would be left between the 
pallet loads and the walls themselves, 
to insure satisfactory air circulation. 

A feature unique in Australia, but 
probably not so in the U.S.A., is the 
air-operated sliding door, which gives 
access to each cold room. Fig. 4 shows 
this door and the operating mecha- 
nism, together with the pull handle, 
suspended in a position where it is 
convenient for the fork-lift operator 
to pull it, to open or close the door. 
The action is fast and smooth, and 
gives full-width opening access into 
the room. A similar pull handle is 
suspended inside the room. The door 
may be opened or closed from either 
side. The main door can be locked 
and a small escape port, operable 
from inside the room only, is provid- 
ed in the door as an emergency exit 
in case of need. 


Evaporative Surface 


Refrigeration of the rooms is pro- 
vided by flat-hung ceiling coils ar- 


Fig. 4—Horizontally sliding refrigerator door applied to each 
rooms at the Orange Fruitgrowers Co-op. Door is positioned 
point for photo-taking. In operation, a pull of the overhead 


room. What appears to be a reach-in, conveyor, or can-pass door within 
larger closure, is an emergency escape wicket, operable only from within. 
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nection is made from the compressor 
discharge header to the accumulator, 
and another connection from the ac- 


and various sub- 
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prefer eating lunch at their desks 
rather than face Manhattan’s noon- 
time summer temperatures. And, some 
firms report, workers are reluctant to 
leave their refrigerated sanctuaries 
come quitting time. 

Assorted formulas are offered by 
management in arriving at when it's 
time to send employees home during 
heat waves. A popular one is the 
“100-103.” If the temperature, plus 
one-fifth of the humidity reaches a 
total of 100, or if one thermometer 
hits 103, it’s time to declare a holiday. 

A less scientific approach is simply 
put: “Play it by perspiration.” 

Typical of cooling units installed in 
Manhattan buildings in recent years 
is the main office of Bankers Trust 
Co. The $3,000,000 project is oper- 
ated by a massive control board far 


"below the clamor of Wall Street. 


The bank’s weatherman can set 
temperatures of varying degrees in 
all sections of the thirty-one-story 
structure. 


Untapped Markets 
For Air Conditioning 


By the end of the year Bankers 
Trust plans to have all its forty-three 
branches air cooled. At present, forty 
offices have the accommodation. 

The biggest untapped market for 
air conditioning is believed to be in 
factories. D. C. Minard, president of 
Trane Co., says only about two per- 
cent of the factories in this country 
are air cooled, yet the total floor space 
is fifty times greater than the area 
in office buildings. Mr. Minard esti- 
mates that by 1965 about half of the 
factory space in the South will be 
air conditioned. 

R. G. Jones, general manager of 
the air conditioning division of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., points out that more 
than $50,000,000,000 will have gone 
into industrial research by 1960. 

“Demands for highly engineered 
electronic machines,” he _ believes, 
“and myriad new materials used in 
the manufacture of undreamed-of con- 
sumer items will require exacting in- 
door climate control in the processing 
of these products.” 

Bruce D. Henderson, vice-presi- 
dent of the air conditioning division 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., sees 
the day when cooled air will be uni- 


“It will never be seen, felt or 
heard—it will just be everywhere,” 
Mr. Henderson predicts. “It will be 
taken for granted, just like the air 
we breathe.” 
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Associated Grocers’ 


Complete Million 


Dollar Warehouse 


at Miami, Florida 


PECIAL attention was given to 

the refrigeration facilities of the 
new million dollar warehouse which 
recently marked the third expansion 
of the ten-year old Florida Coop As- 
sociated Grocers of Florida, with 
headquarters in Miami. Evidence 
that the planners were looking ahead 
can be seen in the fact that the new 
building has 10,000 square feet of 
refrigerated area as compared to 
1000 in the old location. Confidence 
of even more rapid growth in the 
future was expressed by General 
Manager Tom W. Smith who pre- 
dicts the need for enlargement of 
their new 110,000 square foot build- 
ing within three years. When this 
time comes, or sooner if necessary, 
zero storage space can be increased 
by a few changes or adjustments to 
the thermostatic controls. 

The present refrigerated area is 
divided into three compartments. One 
has an eight-carload capacity for 
fresh produce. Another is devoted 
entirely to below zero storage of 
frozen foods. A third room 24 x 55 
feet serves as a breakup room for 
filling small frozen food orders. This 
room which is a vestibule to the low- 
temperature room is now kept at 
about 35 F and is also used to store 


Fig. 1—New from top to bottom in equipment and methods, 
modern 110,000 sq. ft. warehouse is the million dollar home of 


Associated Grocers of Florida located at 6695 N.W. 36th Ave., 
Miami, Fla. Offices are air conditioned and there is a 10,000 sq. ft. 
refrigerated section. 


iad 


Fig. 2—Tom W. Smith, General Man- 

ager of Associated Grocers of Florida, 

in his office at the new ware 
completed in June. 


dairy goods. At any time this section 
can be converted to below zero. 

Two 20 hp, two 10 hp, and two 
5 hp Brunner compressors are ar- 
ranged on a multiple hookup so that 
temperatures can be dropped at any 
time without adding more equipment. 
This hookup also provides a safety 
factor in the event of sudden load 
increases or failure of some equip- 
ment. For hurricane protection there 
is a 80 KW Buda diesel standby 
unit. A Thermobank control system 
defrosts automatically with hot gas. 
The refrigerant is “Freon-12”. 


Fig. 3—(below) Twin fan freezer coils in the below zero storage 

room of Associated Grocers of Florida. Wall and ceiling insulation 

is Alumiseal. Fig. 4—(right) Closeup of cooling equipment in the 

higher temperature refrigerated rooms at the new warehouse of the 
Associated Grocers of Florida. 


Fig. 5—Three of six Brunner compress- 

or units are on multiple hookup so 

that overloading of any one of three 

refrigerated rooms will provide extra 

capacity from another compressor. 

This also provides safety factor if one 
unit has operating difficulties. 
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Eliminates Underground Frost 


One of the most unusual features 
of the warehouse, designed by Loyd 
Frank Vann Associates, is a system 
of underground tunnels which elimi- 


tunnel from the compressor room. 
Another unique feature of the 
warehouse is the lack of water tow- 


. 6—{left) Underground access leading from com- 
room through a series of tunnels under low 
temperature portion of new warehouse. 


- Fig. 7—{below) Air from compressor room emerges 
through these outside vents after having circulated 
through a series of underground tunnels. 


sor, Model BD 3200, the two 15-hp 
units, and a Model BD 1000 operates 
with the two 5-hp compressors. BD 
indicates belt-drive. 

The largest Unicon, BD $200 is 
equipped with two 3% hp fans 48-in 
diam., delivering 3200 cfm each at 


Btu/hr. Smallest Unicon utilizes a 1 
hp motor, 36-in diam. fan at 535 rpm, 
to handle 9250 cfm for a rating of 
120,000 Btu/hr. All unit ratings are 
based on 40 F suction, 90 F entering 
air, and 120 F condensing. 

Wall and ceiling insulation is with 
Alumiseal, a combination insulation 
and vapor barrier system designed 
and constructed to prevent accumu- 
lated condensation of frost or mois- 
ture. This method uses thin lavers of 
aluminum foil with a 5/8 to 3/4-inch 
air space between each layer. There 
is no insulation beneath the floor slab. 

Freezer doors are operated by 
compressed air so that electric fork 
lift truck drivers can open and close 
doors without dismounting. All mer- 
chandise is on pallets which are 


Fig. 8—(left) Compressed air automatically opens and closes heavier 


insulated doors to 


areas at new warehouse of Associated 


Grocers of Florida. Auto-closing doors are not so equipped. This is 

entrance to breakup room and dairy storage. This 24 x 55 foot area 

is kept at 35° but can be used for below zero storage if necessary. 
Entrance to zero area is through this room. 


Fig. 9—(above) Tractors and fork lift trucks in the new warehouse are 
battery operated. Two are shown here at charging station. 
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Fig. 10—(Above) Receiving dock for rail merchandise. This dock 
can handle eight freight cars at one time. Another receiving dock 
for trucks can take care of 8 tractor trailer trucks at once. A ship- 
ping dock on other side of building can handle outgoing goods to 
ten tractor trailer trucks at one time. The warehouse is using a fleet 
of twenty-one trucks, three of which are refrigerated, to haul a 
thousand tons of goods to retail stores each week. 


Fig. 11—(Right) One of the 75 four wheeled motorless floats which circle the grocery area at a speed of 90 feet 
ute. The 630 feet of conveyor tracks keeps merchandise coming out for delivery or coming in for stocking. Workers 
floats to stack goods with fork lift trucks. Same floats are used for filling orders which are again put on 


stored on steel racks under a selec- 
tive numbering system. This means 
that goods are stocked and orders 
filled by number instead of item 
name. This is said to cut down on 
errors and also save man hours. 


Receiving Dock 


A receiving dock can accommodate 
eight freight cars and eight tractor 
trailers at the same time. Merchan- 
dise for freezer compartments is 
moved directly from cars to storage 
with lift trucks and pallets. A separate 
shipping dock can handle ten of the 
plant’s 21 tractor trailer delivery units 
at one time. Three of these trucks 
are refrigerated and delivery to the 
200 retail stores is made at least 
three times a week. The plant is 
equipned to keep batteries for its 
fork lifts and electric conveyances, 
pronerly charged. 

The grocery section of the ware- 
house which has 4,000 food items 
valued at 1-1/4 million dollars is also 
completely palletized. A power con- 
veyor (Towveyor) 630 feet long cir- 
cles the interior. A fleet of 75 four 
wheeled motorless floats can be at- 
tached or detached at any point in 
the warehouse and then speeded at 
90 feet per minute to their destina- 
tion for loading or unloading. Trans- 
parent bubbles in the roof permit 
daylight to non-refrigerated portions 
of the warehouse. 


and circle warehouse to shipping area. 


Office Routine 


Late model Remington Rand elec- 
tric billing, tabulating, and other of- 
fice equipment keeps bookkeeping 
chores up to date. Electronic card 
sorting machines with a speed of 800 
cards per minute maintain constant 
records of goods received and 
shipped. This means that inventory 
information is always at the fingertips 
of buyers. It is estimated that the 


1-1/4 million dollar stock will turn 
over at the rate of 17 times per year. 


The 201 retail store outlets do an 
estimated volume of 75 million dol- 
lars per year or about 20 percent 
of all food sales in the 100 mile radi- 
us served by the Coop. 

The warvhouse, located at 6695 
N.W. 386th Av., in Miami, includes a 


store planning and special promo- 
tions. 


Protecting Packages From Damage By Fork Trucks 


REPORT to the National Asso- 

ciation of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses by James J. Gallery, Quincy 
Market Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Boston, Mass., discusses the pre- 
vention of damage of fork trucks. To 
meet the demands of warehouse cus- 
tomers for a faster service, the report 
states, it was necessary to change 
to a mechanical operation. 

The tool most commonly used in 
this mechanical operation is the fork 
truck. This machine requires more 
space to operate in than that used 
in a hand operation. A properly 
trained operator of such a machine 
can move and stack larger units more 
efficiently and more economically than 
ever before. But this machine in the 
hands of an inexperienced operator 
can cause great damage to both com- 
modities and property. Even the best 
trained operator cannot be blamed 
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stacks and it makes it almost impos- 
sible to remove stacks without dam- 
age to commodities. To overcome 
this cause of damage, either more 
space must be allotted, or make it 
a rule not to allow containers to over- 
hang the dimensions of the pallet. 
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Take a tip from those 
who know refrigeration best! 


A. A. Silverman, President 

The Vilter Manufacturing Company 
“We advise our customers to continue this care. Old 
“Trouble-free operation of your refrigeration system and new refrigeration systems must be kept free of 
requires highest purity ammonia. oil, non-condensable gases, water, air—foreign matter 

“Our customers can’t afford a plant shutdown or usually found in inferior grades of ammonia. _—_. 
even a slowdown. That’s why we charge all new in- “Always insist on the highest purity ammonia. 
stallations with ammonia of the highest purity. You'll find it always pays.” 


eesoeoeneneeees @eeeed @eeseeevevve eeseeeeeevoeeoevoeeneeooee eee 6 


SEND FOR FREE AMMONIA DETECTORS! 


Do as so many leading manufacturers of refrigeration equip- « Amiens aes Cospewr 

ment do. Use only Armour 99.98% pure ammonia. It’s ° 1365 West Sist Street, Chi 9, Illinois 

poe Moan os steer paalgge cetera bent : 0 — me Agere ns Sulpbur Tapers and sensitive Test 
— aaa : O Send me further information on Armour High Purity 

than any other manufacturer! That's why those who know re- : ; ; 


frigeration best call on Armour for dependable, fast service. fi Have an Armour Ammonia representative call on me. 
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Ice Plant Operator Adds Distribution of Cylinder Gas Equipment 


CE manufacturer, Ray Hansen, 

owner of the Krystal Ice Co. of 
Watsonville, California, who two 
years ago began a profitable sideline 
in dry ice and carbon dioxide gas, 
has now undertaken a new venture 
adding to his income. He has taken 
over the franchise for National Cyl- 
inder Gas in an area stretching some 
150 miles up and down the Central 
California coast. In time, he hopes to 
add a gross of about $1,000 monthly 
to his income. 


But he admits he could have got 
by on half that amount if he had 
been pressed for capital. The old 
building cost him $3,500, and he 
spent another $500 for windows, paint 
platforms and repairs. He bought a 
2%-ton International truck for $3,000 
in which to haul the gases—oxygen, 
acetylene, nitrogen, helium and oth- 
er gases. Here again, he says he 
could have saved money by buying 
a less expensive truck. For stock, he 
spent about $1,000. This amount, he 


Ice dealer Ray Hansen wheels large tanks of acetylene to platform and 

loads onto truck for delivery to customers in Central California. The 

building, in background, is one he bought for newest expansion to his 
ice manufacturing firm. 


Mr. Hansen bought an old two- 
story building a few doors from his 
ice plant. His new business, Krystal 
Ice & Equipment Co., is part of the 
parent «oncern. In the new sideline, 
Mr. Hansen retails some 500 items. 
These include several types of gases, 
welding helmets, hoses, torches, ca- 
bles, gloves, goggles, alloys and a 
number of other items. 

For his latest business expansion, 
Mr. Hansen invested a total of $8,000. 
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says, could have been cut to zero 
since he could have merely kept cata- 
logs on hand and ordered the equip- 
ment from NCG and had delivery 
within 24 hours. 

Mr. Hansen’s best customers to date 
are farm equipment operators who 
use oxygen, acetylene and other weld- 
ing supplies. A close second are 
wrecking yards up and down the 
coast. He is gradually expanding his 
customer list to include hospitals, vet- 


erinarians, and ambulance services. 
Many hospitals are now providing 
large storage areas for oxygen for 
patients. In many, you no longer see 
tanks of oxygen wheeled through the 
corridors and set up at bedside. In- 
stead, you'll find oxygen tanks in in- 
dividual rooms and administration re- 
quires only the plugging in of an 
electrical cord. Mr. Hansen presently 


by NCG. 


Same Area Covered 


One distinct advantage 
joys is that his gas run i 
same area in which he 


only one driver-salesman at the pres- 
ent time. In the expansion two years 
ago, Mr. Hansen distributes dry ice 
to the strawberry and vegetable 


soft drink bottlers. Of course, he still 
sells a lot of regular ice in the straw- 
berry and lettuce industries. 


Fire Damages California 
Ice and Cold Storage Plant 


Fine swept through the National 
Ice & Cold Storage garage, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., July 9, destroying the 
company’s local fleet of 14 trucks and 
causing damage of more than $200,- 
000. The blaze, of undetermined ori- 
gin broke out about 7:00 p.m. Within 
minutes the fire spread throughout 
the garage and a great pall of smoke 
was visible for miles. In addition to 
the trucks and garage repair equip- 
ment, approximately $20,000 worth 
of ice chests and $20,000 worth of 
paper bags used for ice delivery were 
destroyed. 


American Ice Earnings 


Rampage: of American Ice picked 
up in the first six months, largely 
because of recent acquisitions in re- 
tail coal and retail and wholesale 
fuel oil distributing operations. Half 
year net income is understood to have 
been more than $120,000, equal to 
about 25 cents a share, up from $73,- 
997, or 10 cents a share reported 
for the like 1956 period. 
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Heat Pump and Solar Energy— 


more direct heat- 
ing would be near staggering. 


ty etry asada: oval Suez crisis) will probably make nec- 
lutionary changes have occurred i essary the conversion of coal to fluid 
in the artificial control of environments ing. fuels within a decade or so (see Fig. 
to make them more adaptable to hu- 1). This may become the dominant 
man needs and comfort. The use of . fuel in this country by the end of 
fluid fossil fuels in space heating, the population will the century. 
virtual elimination of manual control Uranium and thorium, with energy 
and the addition of effective heat assets potentially totaling vastly more 
distribution systems have increased than all of our other combined energy 
the ease and desirability of living in resources with the exception of solar 
“ energy, will almost certainly emerge 
This is an abridged text of a paper by century. at some time in the future as our 
Prof. Jordan, delivered at the 19th An- : energy dominant energy supply. The eventual 
nual American Power Conference, Hotel position of solar energy in competi- 
Sherman, Chicago, March, 1957. The tion with ott is 
complete paper will appear in the Trans- : _—e. ae 
actions of the American Power Confer- . more nebulous, but the potentialities 


ence. are so vast (see Fig. 2) that its 


7s 
70 


WORLD ENERGY RESERVE we @+1.050" ery 





7 TRNSENT 4 
e 0 PER NEXT CENTURY 
YEAR 


Fig. 1 (left)—An evaluation of probable primary energy consumption in USA for the balance of this century, based on data 
by Lawrence R. Hafstad in “Uses of Atomic Radiation and Energy” (in The Scientific Monthly, Vol. 84, Nov. 1954). 
Fig. 2 (right)—An estimate of stored and transient world energy reserves available at costs no greater than twice current. 
Present energy consumption is 10 times that of century ago. Figures presented in this graph are based on data from two 
sources: Palmer Putnam, in Energy Sources of the World by D. Van Mostrand Co.; and, E. Ayres and C. A. Scarlott, in 
Energy Sources, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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ultimate utilization in large scale is 
assured. 

However, solar energy is the most 
difficult of our energy sources to 
adapt directly to useful purposes. 
One of the most probable near future 
uses in this country will be in space 
conditioning. The prime deterrents 
currently are the capital investment 
needed in equipment, the develop- 
ment of improved thermal storage sys- 
tems, and the improvement of solar 
collection devices. 


Heat Pump Achieves Stature 


Residential and commercial heat 
pump systems have emerged from 
the status of experimental curiosities 
to that of practical devices. This has 
come about as a result of the chang- 
ing relative costs of fuels, and the 
growing e of comfort air con- 
ditioning. In early 1956 there were 
approximately 8,000 residential and 
commercial heat pump systems in 
this country with roughly 45 to 50 
per cent of these installed in the gulf 
states area. Another 20 to 25 per 
cent were north of the gulf states 
and south of Chicago, and an addi- 
tional 20 to 25 per cent in the far 
western states. 

The almost explosive expansion of 
heat pump installations in the gulf 
states area is exemplified by the ex- 
perience of the Florida Power Cor- 
poration in the St. Petersburg, Florida 
vicinity.1 Here heat pump experienc- 
es started in 1946, but by 1951 there 
were still cnly some fifty installations. 
By 1953 this had increased to some 
’ 230 installations. However, by 1955 
there were well over 900 installations, 
and this again more than doubled 
to 2000 by 1956! 

Air oad water are the two primary 
heat sources for current heat pump 
systems and in both residential and 
commercial installations the use of 
air as a heat source is now predomi- 
nant. A typical example of this trend 
is given in Table I. The anticipated 
mass adaptation of heat pump sys- 
tems is partially restricted by the 
educational needs of those in contact 
with the buying public and partially 
by utility acceptance.” 


Solar Application Problems 


Solar heating systems are further 
away from technical perfection and 
public acceptance. Such systems are 
currently hampered by the needs of 


1 Personal correspondence with Mr. 
Guy C. Hall and Mr. Karl E. Hickman, 
Florida Power Corporation. 

2 Brundage, H. M., “A New Look at 
the Heat Pump Market.” Electric space 
Heating and Heat Pump Conference, 
New York City. December 1956. 


large capital investments, the prob- 
lems of the integration of the neces- 
sary solar collector designs into the 
building architecture, and the relative 
abundance of fossil fuels which still 
exist on this continent. However, so- 
lar energy is capable of supplying all 
of the heating needs in mild climates 
possessing reasonable solar availabil- 
ity. 
One of the interesting near future 
possibilities for the utilization of solar 
energy for space heating appears to 
be in the adaptation of solar energy 
as a heat pump-heat source, either 
partial or total. A summary of a com- 
parative analyses of hypothetical heat 
pump-solar heat source systems as 
compared with standard combustion 
fuel systems is presented in Table II. 
Such systems were proposed by 
Jordan* in 1948, and complete anal- 
yses of solar energy heat pump sys- 
tems were developed by Jordan and 
Threlkeld*® for the locations of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin; Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Nashville, Tennessee; and New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. Several architectural 


Weather Bureau records over a peri- 
od of twenty years were 


Heat Pump Systems, eating, 
and Air Conditioning, 26:122-30, Febru- 
ary (1954). 


TasLe I. Heat Pump Sysems Classified as to Heat Source (local data compiled 
by Florida Power Corporation and Georgia Power and Light Company) + 





Years 


Air Source 
Residential Commercial 


Water Source 
Residential | Commercial 





1946-1954 
Cumulative 


1955 only 


1956 through 
June 


29% 


1% 71% 


21% 
66% 


93% 


33% 19% 


34% 





TABLE II. Summary of Design Conditions and Operating Costs for Heat Pump- 
Solar Heat Source System 





City 


Madison 


New 
Lincoln Nashville Orleans 





Calculated design heat loss, Btu per hr 65,000 


Capacity heat pump evaporators, tons 
Flat-plate solar collector area, sq ft 


Emergency auxiliary heating system, 
Btu per hr 


Volumetric heat storage requirement, 
cu ft 


Cost of fuel: 
Electricity, cents per kw-hr 
Natural gas, cents per 1000 cu ft 
Oil, cents per gal 

Average winter heating cost in dollars: 
Gas 
Oil 
Heat pump 


62,000 53,000 35,000 
4.2 4.0 3.4 2.3 
1,210 715 1,010 226 


31,000 27,000 18,000 8,200 


600 460 470 156 


1.5 0.4 2.0 
15 55 
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—and only inorganic FOAMGLAS insulation offers all these 
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glass cell structure)...dimensionally stable... high 
- compressive strength .. . vermin-proof ... easy, econom- 
ical to handle and install. Write for detailed literature. 


© Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. T-97, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
in Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 





Fig. 3 (above) Southdale Regional Shopping Center. 


Fig. 4 (right)—Southdale heat equipment room. What ap- 
pears to be gas engine mufflers at top right are actually 
special heat exchangers also, extracting wasted Btu's for 

winter heating. (Pictures courtesy Minneapolis Gas Co.) 


has been developed which may even- 
tually be cheaper to incorporate than 
glass and which possesses approxi- 
mately the same solar transmissivity 
characteristics. Simplified fabrication 
methods of incorporating plates with 
tubing in the construction of collector 
plates have been developed. Of even 
greater importance is the develop- 
ment of surface treatments for both 
copper and aluminum which provide 
selective emissivities, high for the 
absorption of solar energy and low for 
the reradiation of energy from the 
collector plate. Such developments 
bring much closer the era of low cost 
solar energy collection for all purposes, 
including space conditioning. 


Southdale Shopping Center 


The mass production of residential 
heat pump systems presents problems 
somewhat different from those en- 
countered in very large commercial 
installations. Commercial and indus- 
trial installations warrant the involve- 
ment of a high degree of engineering 
effort and skill which would not be 
permitted in the mass production of 
standardized units. If water is to be 
used as a heat source, a detailed 
study of the surrounding geology is 
necessary. The unique combinations 
of heating demand, air conditioning 
demand, and energy sources usually 
must be considered in detail. Such 
an installation is found in the new 
Southdale Shopping Center system 
located outside Minneapolis in Edina, 
Minnesota. 

This is the world’s largest heat 
pump installation and provides year 
around space conditioning to the larg- 
est shopping center located under 
one roof. Fig. 3 shows an aerial 
view of Southdale which consists of 


some sixty-seven retail stores with a 
total internal area of 675,000 square 
feet. The central garden court is a 
twentieth of a mile long and three 
stories high, space conditioned to pro- 
vide perpetual spring weather condi- 
tions despite the severe Minnesota 
winters, The trade area population is 
approximately a quarter of a million, 
and parking is provided for 5,200 
cars plus 1800 cars in overflow. 
Initial design investigations indicat- 
ed that the cost of a standard heat- 
ing system would be approximately 
$1,800,000. Over half a million dol- 
lars was saved in initial cost by the 


use of a heat pump system. Five six- ; 


teen-cylinder reciprocating Refriger- 
ant-12 compressors driven at 1800 
rpm by natural gas engines through 
step-up gear boxes were utilized. The 
relative inefficiencies of the gas en- 
gines over electric motors provide 
additional waste heat which is con- 
served by jacketing the gas engines 
with mufflers. Figure 4 shows the 
compressors and gas engine prime 
movers in the equipment room. 

All sixty-seven stores are provided 
with ventilation air by fan-coil units 
located in the penthouse. One hun- 
dred per cent ventilation air is used 
and cooled in the summer by well 
water pumped through coils of the 
fan coil units. In the winter months 
the ventilation air is heated by hot 
water supplied to the same coils. The 
largest store of the group, Dayton’s, 
occupies approximately 195,000 
square feet and is cooled by a central 
chilled water refrigeration-heat pump 
plant of 700 tons capacity on the 


6Etnier, Ralph J., “Gas Heats and 
Cools World’s Largest Shopping Center 
under One Roof,” The Minnesota Engi- 
neer, Vol. 7, No. 12, Pages 16-19, 24, 
January (1957). 


cooling cycle. The air conditioning 
for the tenant stores is 
provided by packaged units ranging 
between two and fifteen tons with a 
total capacity of an additional 700 
tons. Ventilation air ) pro- 
vides another increment of 600 tons 
to total 2,000 tons cooling load. 


Winter operation requires heat for 
tempering the outside air introduced 
to the garden court and for offsetting 
the transmission losses through the 
exterior surfaces of the 


Sm 
mg 3 


» 
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Rats gnaw right through 
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| —and inorganic FOAMGLAS (cellular glass) is waterproof 
| a. and vapor-proof... won't burn ... easily carries loads of 
7 tons/sq. ft ... is dimensionally stable ... easy, economi- 
cal to handle and install. Write for detailed literature. 
fey Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
i Dept. 1-97, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Fig. 5 (above) Solar Building constructed in 1956 at Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., which is the first completely solar 
heated office building in USA. Apparent window-panes are 


actually heat collectors. 


Fig. 6 (right) Collectors pictured in Fig. 5, are backed with 

inexperience building insulation and panel-finished. Evap- 

orative cooler at left accomplishes storage water cooling 

in summer gs well as being a cooling tower for the heat 
pump unit pictured at the right. 


buildings and is discharged at ap- 
proximately 90 F. From here it passes 
to the engine and muffler jackets to 
be discharged at approximately 110 
F through the diffusion well into the 
glacial drift. 

In the day hours during the winter 
months the majority of the heating 
load of the building is supplied 
through lighting and heat from the 
structure occupants. The remainder 
of the heating requirements are pro- 
vided through the heat pump system 
with supply water taken from the 
glacial drift. Initially last fall this wa- 
ter was at a 75 F temperature, but 
since the system had not been in 
operation a sufficiently long period 
of time this gradually reduced to 50 
F 


A sequential programming system 
has been designed to provide self- 
monitoring of all controls automatical- 
ly. A data handling and reduction 
system is also planned in order to 
record automatically pressures, tem- 
peratures, and volumes at all control 
points and to flash a warning to the 
security office whenever any of the 
equipment is not operating correctly. 
The transcriber for the data reduc- 
tion system will be located in the 
security office at the basement level. 


Solar Heated Building 


First completely solar heated office 
building was opened in 1956 in Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. Fig. 5 
shows a general view of this building 
with Messrs. Paxton and Bridgers, the 
owners of the consulting engineering 
firm which designed and occupies 
the building. The building itself has 
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a gross area of 4,300 square feet and 
contains 830 square feet of solar col- 
lector surface, providing a ratio of 
floor area to collector area of slightly 
over 5 to I. 

The collectors integrated into the 
design of the building are tilted to 
an angle of 30 degrees from the ver- 
tical and are south facing. Flat plate 
absorbing surfaces with integral alu- 
minum tubes fabricated by the “roll- 
bond” process are used, and ordinary 
window glass faces the collectors. 
Thermal storage is provided by means 
of a 6000-gal water tank installed 
underground. From here cooled or 


heated water is circulated through a © 


radiant floor and ceiling panel sys- 
tem with both the floor and ceiling 
surfaces used for heating and the 
ceiling only for cooling. A view from 
the rear of the collector panels is 
shown in Figure 6. 


Outdoor air for ventilation is sup-. 


plied through a central air system 
with the air tempered in winter and 
cooled in summer. A 7%-ton refrigera- 
tion unit is provided to aid heating 
in the winter and cooling in the sum- 
mer. An evaporative water cooler is 
used both for evaporative cooling of 
the storage water in the summer 
months and to serve as a cooling tow- 
er for the heat pump when operating 
on the summer cooling cycle. 
There are four phases of syst 

operation, two with the heating cycle 
and two with the cooling cycle. When 
heating demands are made upon the 
system, and when there is sufficient 
solar availability to provide compara- 
tively high water storage temperatures 
directly from the solar collectors, hot 


tion system again enters the cycle. 
Now, the evaporative water cooler 


To this date only a portion of a 
year’s experience has been obtained 
with this combination solar-collector 
heat-pump system.’ For the winter 


24 
7 Personal with Mr. 
Roger W. Haines, Engineer, Bridg- 


ers and Paxton, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. 
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Frozen Food Convention 
To Arrange Consultations 


LL wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors who register for the Na- 
tional Frozen Food Merchandising 
ee ae Spares be be 
at Chicago September 8-11 will have 
pe pea Ado phe ede 
36 successful industry ® 
. ers for a personal business consulta- 
tion. This is a new feature of this 
fall's gathering under the auspices 
of the National Frozen Food Distribu- 
tors ociation. Announcement of 
how this setup will be handled was 
made by William M. Walsh, Morri- 
son & McCluan, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Chairman for the event. 
has been tai- 


“The new 
lored to the needs of wholesalers 
seeking operational advice from the 
experts in the industry”, Walsh said. 
“A series of clinic rooms will be used 
throughout the entire first floor of the 
sor seegg Scar agg om gelle 


. Group consulta- 
tions will be held throughout Tues- 





‘system employed in the Mauretania 


In addition to the 100 percent air- 
conditioning of the public rooms, ev- 
ery stateroom in the Mauretania will 


(and the Caronia), unlike many other 
cruise ships also allows the passenger 
the choice of opening the stateroom 


portholes when desired. 


Cultivating the Foreign Market for Poultry Products 


to months ago an Inter- 
national Trade Development Com- 










and feet on and a rich yellow colored 
ah come bana Cal coapen 
(2.2 our -to- 
cook birds and the French dressed 
poultry were used to (head and 
. feet left on and viscera ahead of the 

(Highlights of talk given by Dr. Cliff 
D. Carpenter, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, February 16, 1957, at the 






gizzard left in); the German import- 
er'’s dislike of our first ging and 
our weight variations, were used 
to 24 birds to the box with less than 


an ounce variation. 
1957 Prospects 


The picture for 1957 has not yet . 
shaped up. The Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended 


dollars, part in 480 funds. 
Following several months of dem- 


onstrations and publicity work done 


in Columbia, Spain, France, 
Italy. Of these, Italy offers the bright- 
est immediate prospects as far as 
poultry exports are concerned. Of 
course Canada is still our best export 
market for poultry, and Cuba, Mexi- 
co and Venezuela are currently our 
best markets for shell eggs. 

We must be realistic about the 
probability of European countries 
adopting improved mass production 
techniques and automatic processing 
oe eee Oe een fur- 


In the meantime, the principal cit- 


| ies have sufficient tourist business and 


“carriage trade” to afford the quality 
and convenience U. S. poultry offers. 
This business should be available for 
some time. Sound efforts to develop 
it appear to be worth while. 
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Practical 
Refrigeration 
Engineer 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
National Association 
Practical Refrigerating 


433 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


Officers 


Bert C. McKenna, President 
Chicago, Ill 


Frank L. Chase, Vice-President 
New Orleans, La. 


Roy T. Burns, Vice-President 
Detroit, Michigan 


Leland M. Ke , Treasurer 
Kansas 


ty 


J. Richard cme en 
Chicago, Il 


Cecil W. Sullivan, ag -at-Arms 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Board of Directors 
John N. Mariakis, Board Chairman 
New Orleans, La. 

Hubert B. Branham, Pocatello, Idaho. 
R. A. O’Neill, Corpus Christi, Texas 
John G. Muller, Kansas City, Kans. 

M. E. Bell, Seattle 
Eugene Rytlewski, Chicago. 
LeRoy Etzel, San Francisco 


Operating engineers of all refrigerating 
lants are invited to affiliate with the 
ational Association of Practical Refrig- 
erating Engineers, Inc., an educational 
association, “not-for-profit”. 
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From the President's Desk 


Busman’s Holiday for Engineers’ Executive; 
Fall Programs to Emphasize Safety & Training 


i forwmieecocnesns is doubly enjoyed 
when a person can do some par- 
ticular thing which has been a desire 
for a number of years. The pleasure 
is even multiplied more when several 
objectives are achieved. NAPRE’s 
President, therefore, can report satis- 
faction in having completed several 
plans of a personal nature. However, 
the climax came in carrying out an 
NAPRE assignment which had been 
a personal desire for almost two years. 

On July 12 it was your President's 
pleasure to attend a meeting of the 
Sioux City Chapter, NAPRE, when 
the chapter was presented a charter. 
Officers were also installed for the 
coming year. Congratulations of the 
entire Association goes to the new 
officers, the chapter founders, and 
members for their enthusiasm in mak- 
ing this new chapter a young success. 

It has been a little less than two 
years since the first inquiry was re- 
ceived concerning the formation of a 
chapter. As then vice-President for 
Chapters, it was your President's good 
luck to lend a little encouragement 
to the Iowa Chapter’s aims, and to 
watch them develop slowly but sure- 
ly as a full-fledged unit in NAPRE. 


Promotes prernss A as Topic 
For Chapter Fall Programs 


From the chapter reports in this 
issue of our official organ, chapter 
officers will readily note that some 
of the biggest and smallest, some of 
the newest and oldest units, have 
already planned their educational 
programs. (See the Los Angeles and 
New York City reports, as examples). 
To those chapters which have not 
concluded their Fall Calendar, and 
to those who may have an opening 
later on, this column would like to 
recommend Safety as a theme or 
meeting topic. 

NAPRE’s Industry Relations Chair- 
man, Larry Benedict, has been carry- 
ing on practically a one-man fight to 
make NAPRE more conscious of its 
responsibility in Safety education. He 
has learned from many segments of 
our industry that operating firms have 
been pleased with our efforts in im- 
proving our maintenance and operat- 
ing educational program. However, 
we are lacking a bit in our Safety 
training. 

Gus Carstensen, Chairman, 
NARW’s Safety Committee, wrote 


feature, some 10 things the plant 
should 


engineer know . . . Serves all 


"aaa Cee ci ee 
President for using these remaining 
few lines to thank Vice-President 


inquiries on how to form a chapter. 


Aid C Hellen. 
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Refrigeration capacity increased 25% 
with no increase in electric power 






By installing Carrier Centrifugal Compressors, Schmidt's 





of Philadelphia utilized existing power reserve of boiler steam to boost their 





refrigeration capacity without increasing electric polis requirements. 
















Now there’s plenty of “‘beer as beer should 
be” to meet the increased demand for this 
popular Philadelphia brew. By adding a 
steam turbine-driven dual Carrier Cen- 
trifugal Compressor to the existing 1320- 
ton ammonia reciprocating system, C. 
Schmidt & Sons, Inc., effected an increase 
of 330 tons of refrigeration with no in- 
crease in electric service facilities. 


The Carrier installation utilized the ex- 
isting power reserve of boiler steam. It 
required 14 less space than adding fecip- 
rocating refrigerating machines of equiv- 
alent capacity. And it was made with min- 
imum modification of the existing system. 


This installation highlights the advan- 4. 6) Carrier itt Com 

' pressor, driven by a steam 
tages of Carrier Centrifugal Compressors turbine, fits in perfectly with the plant heat balance at 
for increasing the capacity of any plant C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc. High-pressure boiler steam is uti- 
having an investment in an existing am- pears : 
monia reciprocating system. They pro- valve, low-pressure steam is used for cooking, pasteurizing, 
vide an economical plant heat balance and bottle washing and plant heat. The power for the Centrif- 
automatic adjustment to load conditions.  %€#!, which becomes in effect a by-product of the main steam 


requirements, is thus obtained at virtually no cost. 
Whether you need a single machine to 
boost your present capacity or an entire 
ammonia refrigerating system, bring 
your problem to Carrier engineers. Call (iv. __-: 
your nearest Carrier office or write C ~eagial4a 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 



























ammonia refrigerating systems 
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Operating— 


Reduce Power, Fuel and Water Costs 


B ESIDES thinking up ideas of how 
to persuade the Boss to give time 
off and other assistance in getting 
to the NAPRE national meeting at 
Chicago, at this time of year the 
chief and his assistants are probably 
giving a thought or two toward the 
annual overhaul. Conclusion of a busy 
operating summer season in food 
freezing or storage, ice manufactur- 
ing, brewing, and even in air condi- 
tioning, prompts some planning for 
the annual overhauls soon to follow. 
Those engineers who follow such 
planning practices are to be com- 
mended and their managements are 
fortunate in having fore-sighted per- 
sonnel. However, the engineers in 
mapping out and clearing an annual 
inspection and maintenance program 
with management often overlook an- 
other factor: It is proper time now 
to look over those operating costs, 
with an eye toward possible reduc- 
tions before next peak season! 
How to reduce operating costs in 
refrigerating plants is a topic which 
has caused many societies, publish- 
ers, and even owners to expend large 
sums on paper and ink, and consid- 


M. E. BELL 
National Director, NAPRE 


(1) Electric power schedules, 
power factor correction, power de- 
mand, and power consumption. 

(2) Steam and fuel costs for prime 
mover, and diesel or gas engines for 
prime movers, 

(8) Conservation of water; Treat- 
ment of water, stills, etc; Well water 
vs. “city” water. 


Cost of Electric Power 


Rate structures for electric power 
will vary, sometimes as much as 100 
percent in different localities in the 
United States and Canada. Power 
cost will therefore be dependent up- 
on source of power for electricity gen- 
eration; such as water, steam, or 
diesel, and the power transmission 
distances from the generating plant 
to the consumer. Heavy concentra- 
tion of population or industry will 
also have an influence upon the elec- 
tric rates. The basic power rates are 
established by a public authority and 
the average consumer has very little 
control over such rates. The consum- 
er can in most localities select the 
power schedules which may be ad- 
vantageous to his particular plant, 





RATE SCHEDULE 
MAUTIITY Co. 


























erable time in preparation of such 
reader material. And, the various an- 
gles to be considered are as numer- 
ous as the literature circulated. This 
year, however, the NAPRE Educa- 
tional Committee suggests that the 
chief, his assistants and management 
give a few additional thoughts to 
some conservation and cost reductions 
in power, fuel and water. 

This paper, therefore, will be con- 
fined to some personal experiences 
and findings, in such items as: 
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and the power company generally, 
will offer advice on the most suitable 
schedule. 

Electric power schedules are based 
upon connected horsepower, maxi- 
mum demand, power factor, and kil- 
owatt hours consumption. In some 
plants a “ready to serve” or standby 
schedule is also available. The load 
factor of the plant, which determines 
maximum demand, and power factor 
should be carefully analyzed to de- 
termine the most advantageous sched- 


ule. If neither engineering nor man- 
agement are familiar with rates or 
schedules, and utility personnel are 
unfamiliar with the operating prob- 
lems of the plant or industry, consul- 
tants are available’. 

However, selection of more suit- 
able rate schedules is not the cure- 
all answer, The present classification 
may be most advantageous. With the 
present schedule or a new one, an- 
other factor is most important. 


of equipment may be so spaced as 
to reduce the maximum demand in 
relation to the kw-hrs consumption. 
That can result in substantial savings 
in power costs. A good example is 
in a brewery where the larger mo- 
tors for grain conveying and grinding, 
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Late development of the high- 
‘speed W-style reciprocating refriger- 


ant compressor has made the appli- 
cation of steam turbine drive more 
attractive for breweries. This may also 
heating, or bottling machinery heat- 


be true of other plants, such as in 
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the steam may be recovered in this 
manner, and the electric demand 
greatly reduced because the turbine 
will be operated during peak load 
periods. 

Efficient boilers will generate steam 
_ with fuel gas’ at above stated costs 
for approximately 30c per 1000 Ibs. A 
medium size turbine will require ap- 
proximately 33 lbs. steam per hp 
hour. Therefore, the turbine may 
produce approximately 30 hp hours, 
or 22-1/2 kw-hrs for 30¢ in fuel. The 
same 22-1/2 kw-hrs of purchased 
electric power will cost 

22.5 kw-hr x $0.015 = $0.3375 
compared with same power from tur- 
bine at a cost of 30c. 

This situation will effect a saving 
of more than 10 percent and can be 
justified. The entire plant condition 
will be improved by the reduction 
of electric maximum demand. Sav- 
ings in steam are accomplished when 
the turbine exhaust is used for vari- 
ous heating purposes. However, if a 
turbine is selected for driving a com- 
pressor, the driver should be of such 
capacity that it can be operated 
practically continuously at full speed, 
as the efficiency of a steam turbine 


falls off rapidly at reduced speeds. 


Turbine Drive Answers 
Plant Addition Problem 


Another good example of turbine 
drive additions was in a plant which 
had outgrown the existing electric 
service capacity, and also required 
additional refrigerating capacity. The 
cost for additional transformer, serv- 
ice, and switchgear was estimated at 
$12,000.00. The additional ammonia 
compressor required 75 hp to which 
would have also been added the cost 
of motor and wiring. Analysis of the 
steam plant indicated that the boilers 
were being operated at approximate- 
ly 60 percent capacity and live steam 
was being used for feed water heat- 
ing and space heating. 

The installation cost of turbine in 
this instance was less than the esti- 
mated cost of expanding the electric 
service and the motor. And, the oper- 
ating conditions of the entire plant 
were improved. Actually the cost of 
steam power was approximately 12 
percent less than if electricity had 
been used. 


Internal Combustion Drives 
Application of natural gas burning 
Diesel engines? is not as attractive 


3 describe as to a pectin on what he 


sides, and other 
to give a Koad satisfactory conversion. 


as the steam turbine because of the 
high investment cost and operating 
difficulties found with internal com- 
bustion engines. Diesel or natural gas 
engines are being used almost ex- 
clusively for standby service in case 
of failure of public power. 

In the brewing business, it is gen- 
erally conceded that only sufficient 
standby electric generating equip- 
ment to protect the plant and the 
product is necessary. This rule will 
fit other refrigerating enterprises as 
well. Therefore, only the vital equip- 
ment is connected to the standby unit. 
Brewery equipment includes an air 
compressor to supply air for instru- 
ment control for boilers and brewing 
processes, emergency lighting, and 
the power for completing a brew 
which has been started. Equipment 
for processing beer, racking kegs, and 
bottling beer may be shut down while 


the main power is interrupted as 
these phases of the brewery effect the 
output of the plant but do not vitally 
effect the quality of the brew. 

Small diesel power plants cannot 
compete with public service éxcept 
in rare instances. Assuming that a 
used 100 kva unit costs $12,000.00 
installed and is written off at $1200.- 
00 per year or $100.00 per month 
and an equal amount is charged 
against building, fuel storage, and 
maintenance. Then, the fixed charges 
against the unit is $20. per month 
in addition to operating costs. This 
unit should operate on approximately 
6 lbs. fuel per hp hour at variable 
loads. Assuming 150 hp average, the 
fuel consumption will be 
150 hp x 0.6 Ibs/hp-hr = 90 Ibs/hr 
or 11-1/4 gal. per hr. 

This 150 hp should produce about 
100 kw. With fuel at 14¢ per gal., 
plus the lubricating oil, running cost 
is approximately 1.6¢ per kw-hr. No 
labor is charged against this standby 
power because the regular operating 
engineers will operate the equipment. 

Usually larger industrial refrigerat- 
ing plants are located in such zones 
that the noise and vibration from the 
engines do not create a nuisance, 
but this problem should be investi- 


gated before such engines are in- 
stalled. 


Water Conservation 


USA and Western Canada have prob- : 
lems of conservation and treatment 
the same as in Southern California, 
though perhaps they appear in a lit- 
tle different form. They are just as 
difficult to solve, however. 

In Canada where the source of 
domestic water is usually from rivers 


and the winter temperatures may 
fall as low as minus 60 F, water 


desirable matter which will 
pumped into the system. 
When the rivers thaw, ice 
sais Rows iam iad dase ost every- 
thing imaginable from houses to dead 
animals are carried along. The water 
after a thaw is always very muddy. 
contains a great deal of vegeta 
matter and is much softer than 
winter. Extensive filtration and 
rination equipment must be installed 
to supplement the inadequate 


public 
4 Service system. This equipment is not 


only expensive, but must be protect- 
ed from the weather by 

heating systems, etc. Carbon is being 
used extensively for water filtration 


bed, probably aggravated by the fil- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Immersion Freezing—Costs And Values 


DR. W. J. STADELMAN 
Purdue University 
pasazics freezing has been used rather ~—o 
the fish industry for some time. oh : 
sethed te 


Reg seithge coo aes iy -bstengllagieg fc etn 
brine cooling in combination with freezing offers possibili- 
tes for connecting into a line operation. As reported at 
the 1956 Fact Finding Conference, however, we must re- 
member poultry meat must be aged if it is to be tender. 

First investigations at Purdue had to do with how 
different solution temperatures affect the rate of freezing. 
Frozen at temperatures of 20 to 5 F, some of the birds had 
previously been cooled at 35 F internal temperature, and 
some were frozen as soon as they came off the killing line. 
It was noted temperature made little difference in the | 
birds previously cooled to 35 F. But with the uncooled 
birds, the lower temperatures very definitely decreased 
the amount of pink color showing on the surface. One 
important factor showed up early in the studies: a pack- 
age that would fit skin tight, was needed to get uniform 
color. Currently, different solutions and the effects of the 
rate of brine flow are being studied. 


Freezing Used With 


Immersion 
Blast Storage Room 


GEORGE PINCHIN 
Tend-R-Flesh, Inc. 


In our present operation we are using an immersion 
freezing system for initial freezing and a minus 10 blast 


Rock Cornish or heavy tom turkeys. It does a much superi- 
or job, too, of freezing hot scald poultry, compared with 
, main sales advantage is the uniform 

the type or age of poultry. 
We realize the weaknesses of both brine and propylene 
glycol and are still looking for a better solution to use. 
We use propylene glycol because of the low toxicity— 


eration, as is the equipment upkeep cost. We recognize 
that our system requires more agitation, to get the same 
coefficient of heat transfer as brine, but we utilize this 
agitation for other purposes as well. 

A very serious problem is educating the shipper and 
store manager to handle fast frozen poultry properly so 
that it retains its color. Too many stores have i t 
freezer counter space and try to merchandise frozen poul- 
try in a high temperature meat counter. Unsold poultry 
.that is moved back into the freezer becomes almost re- 
pulsive in color and general appearance. 

As for the future, unless we see something better, we 
will increase the use of liquid freezing as our volume 
demands. 


ts of a panel presented February 15, 1957 at the 
nt keen bi Poultry Industries vatcies’ Bath Fact Finding 
Conference, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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ters being in a warm location and 
the low velocity of water passing 
through the bed‘. 


Are Wells An Answer? 


When conditions as above are en- 
countered, the logical solution to the 
problem should be wells. Unfortunate- 
ly, the problem is not so simple, as 
very little underground water can be 
found in the Pacific Northwest. Wells 
up to 700 feet deep have been 
drilled without obtaining any quan- 
tity of water, so water treatment 
plants must be installed. These ad- 
verse conditions are not always found, 
as in Spokane, Washington, excellent 
water in ample quantity is obtained 
at 400 feet depth. This water has a 
constant temperature of 60 F and 
does not change in quality through- 
out the seasons. 

Domestic water in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, is pumped from wells and 
contains approximately 58 grains per 
gallon total solids. It is useless to drill 
individual wells, as the same type 
of water will be obtained. So, prac- 
tically all water for industrial purpos- 
es must be treated. 

Two methods of water softening 
may be considered; soften with Zeo- 
lite, or ion exchange softeners; or 
distill with steam. One plant is now 
installing a still for 900 gallons per 
hour capacity as it is felt that the 
distilled water quality is constant and 
in this case was less expensive than 
the ion exchange method. Water for 
all other operations such as bottling 
equipment, keg washing, and general 
plant usage is treated by Zeolite 
softening process. 

Breweries are becoming more wa- 
ter conscious than a few years ago, 
because good water at a reasonable 
cost is a problem in almost all parts 
of the country. Careful analysis of 
conditions and accurate reports have 
been made, resulting in some in- 
stances the water-to-beer ratio being 
reduced from approximately 20 to 
approximately 13; that is, 13 bbls. of 
water used for all purposes to one 
barrel of beer produced. 

Other industries which are plagued 
by such problems as sources and 
treatment may benefit from applica- 
tion of a few conservation measures. 
The brewing field has seemingly pi- 


process water. New pasteurizing 
equipment now being installed is 
equipped with so called “regenera- 
tive cooling”. This system uses water 
cooled by the incoming beer bottles 
or cans (which have a temperature 
of approximately 40 F.) for the last 
cooling sprays’. The equipment is 
more expensive but produces a cool- 
er beer from the pasteurizer and 
saves a great quantity of water. Also, 
water from the last sprays of the 
bottle washer is reclaimed for use 
as makeup in the Pasteurizer cooling 
circuit. 

Before a private well can be eval- 
uated, the water temperature must 
also be considered. One case came 
up where a well was drilled and 
excellent water fn sufficient quantity 
was obtained, but the temperature 
was 86 F. This project was soon 
abandoned and domestic water pur- 
chased again. 


Adequate, accurate records must be 
kept and constantly reviewed if an 
efficient plant operation is expected, 
and above all, the management, the 
production department, and the engi- 
neering department must be economy 
conscious. As stated in previous ar- 
ticles and discussions, it is the author's 


5 Beverages are usually canned or bot- 
tled with product at between 34 
F. the 40 F or bottle tem- 
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Ice Cream Production 


slightly 
asteurizing. 


cording to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. This was three percent less 
than the May output a year ago, but 
nine percent above the 1951-55 aver- 
age for the month. Production this 


May was the fourth largest output on 
record. 
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According to statistics published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries in June, 1957, ice-cube prices 
average approximately 300% higher than prices of all 
types of ice combined. Compared with sized and 
crushed ice, cube prices are more than double— and 
going up faster than any other type. 

You can easily cash in on this high-profit ice cube 
market—or increase your present ice-cube volume over- 
night—with Gifford-Wood’s remarkable Type CA Cuber. 

Fully automatic, the G-W Type CA Cuber converts 
300 to 400-Ib. cakes into cubes at a rate of 26,000 cubes 
an hour. Firm cake alignment assures square, attractive 
cubes. When cake is 75% cubed, the next cake slides 


Gurronn- Moon Co. 


Hudson, N. Y. 


Cleveland 20 - 
3537 Lee Reed 


New York 17 
420 Lexington Ave. 


easily into position. Every part of the cuber that touches 
ice is completely corrosion-resistant and ruggedly built 
for years of trouble-free service. 

@ The Big Profits from your ice-cube sales will 
quickly pay for your new G-W ice cuber. 

@ Low-Cost, Reconditioned G-W cubers perform 
like new and make ideal supplementary equipment—to 
increase your present cube volume. 

@ Easy, 24-Month Payment Plan, plus a generous 
trade-in allowance on old G-W cubers, can help you 
boost your profits right now! Call your ice-wise G-W 
representative for further details, today! — @ srs 


CO., Hudson, N. Y. 
C1 Send me your Bulletin on G-W Cubers. 
C Ask a G-W Representative te call at no obligation to me, 
of course. 


Name. 
Address. 





$0. Levis 1 


Chicago 6 
Rellwoy Exchange Bidg. 565 W. Washingten St. 





ri 


: 
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Pacific Coast Representative: 
Western ice Equip. Co., 420 Market $t., San Francisco 11 
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facturer’s recommendations obtained. In 
all probability the manufacturer will 
recommend that any entrained vapor 
which has neither drained nor evaporat- 
ed be pulled from the insulation by 
lowering the temperature within the 
refrigerated area. Plan to pull the tem- 
perature down in your room several days 
earlier than you would on completion of 
construction. As the moisture would 
form on your refrigeration coils, defrost 
it and keep up this cycling until no 
further rapid frosting is apparent. You 
will probably have pulled the greater 
portion of any entrained vapor from the 
insulation by that time. 

If the soaking happened in a floor 
area which could not be readily drained, 
I am afraid that you would probably 
lose a great portion of the insulation 
laid on a sub-floor as it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to remove the water 
while the insulation is in place. Evapo- 
ration of moisture out of such an area 
is always difficult unless the insulation 
can be adequately drained.—J.R.K., Chgo. 


Does Buried Insulated Pipe 
Get Special External Cover? 


QUESTION NO. 1192: What is the 
proper method of laying an insulated 
ammonia line for a distance 
of about 150 feet? Should it be laid in 
a cement lined trench? What is the best 
type of insulation, and is any special 
preparation of it involved that wouldn't 
be necessary if in the open air?—J.J.B., 
Member-at-Large 


ANSWER: As in so many problems, 
the decision on how to lay the line has 
a cost factor in it. How much are you 
willing to pay for long life of the in- 
stallation? Personally, I would make it 
a point to shield the insulated line from 
contact with the ground. One obvious 
way is to use a concrete trench in which 
the concrete and air serve as a protec- 
tion to the line. Another way is to cover 
the line with about an inch of tar and 
to cover the tar with sheet metal. There 
are several systems of prefabricated un- 
derground service sold as such by sup- 
pliers, Anything short of fairly thorough 
protection from contact with the soil 
would, in my opinion, be a mistake.— 
H. P. Hayes. 


Enthalpy Definition Request 
Can 


found on the Mollier Chart?—C.S., 
kane, Wash. 


(Editor’s: Note: Neither space nor 
permit publication here of a 
NHsg properties. Such a chart is 

ly a folded affair placed in 
inside the back cover of 
NAPRE members and IR 
possess Basic Refrigeration by 
King, can use chart No. 1 in 

of their text. Those who use 


No. 2 in the inside back cover 
of that book.) 


gas or liquid. For example, 
ammonia liquid at 100 psi absolute has 
an enthalpy of 105 Btu/Ib. 

However, there are many other condi- 
tions at which ammonia has the same 
enthalpy. For example, at 20 psia, a 
mixture which consists of 14% gas and 
86% liquid also has an enthalpy of 105 
Btu/Ib. The best way to picture a 
constant enthalpy line, therefore, is to 
picture it as showing all of the possible 
conditions under which the ammonia 
will have a given enthalpy. 

The process which takes place across 
an expansion valve is a good practical 
illustration. It is a constant enthalpy 
process. Suppose the liquid enters as a 
saturated liquid at 100 psia and ex- 
pands to 20 psia. Starting at the saturat- 
ed liquid line at 100 psia (enthalpy is 
105 Btu/Ib.), follow the constant 
enthalpy line to 20 psia to learn the 
state of the ammonia leaving the expan- 
sion valve. The ch>rt shows that 14% 
of the liquid flashed into gas. (The lat- 
ter value is read on the constant 
curve.) As the constant enthalpy line 
is traced vertically down the chart, one 
could tell the state of the mixture at 
80 psia, 60 psia, etc. as well.—H. P. 
HAYEs. 


Seeks Fouling Cause In 
Force-Feed Lubricator 


QUESTION NO. 1194: In a McCord 
force feed lubricator with glycerine sight 
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DIMCO CAST ALUMINUM FIN 
EVAPORATING COIL 


The Ideal Refrigeration 
Surface for Cold Storages, 
Freezer Plants, Dairy 
Products, Packing Houses, 
Abattoirs, Breweries 
and numerous applications 


DETROIT ICE MACHINE COMPANY 


2615 Twelfth St., Detroit 16, Mich. 


ANY REFRIGERANT 


Write For 
Descriptive Folder 
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New Concept 
in Interior 
Wall Finish 


While Adcote was developed 
for use on insulation in low 


7. GOOD VERMIN AND RODENT RESISTANC 
&. MOLD RESISTANCE 

& FIRE RETARDANT 

10. WASHABILITY 


&. LOW VAPOR TRANSINSSION RATE 
_ To get full information writ 
PANY, Adhesive Products 
Dept., Chicago 9, Illinois. 


6. GOOD CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 
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Chicago Moves Ahead With 48th Meeting Preparations 


yn QT IN 
AVTTIAVAA 





NAPRE's 48th Annual Meeting to be held in Chicago November 18-21 will locate delegates and informal activities at the 
Sherry hotel (left). Exhibits, meetings, more delegates, speakers and guests will be headquartered at the Del Prado (right). 
One featured tour only a few blocks from the scene is to the Chicago Museum of Science & Industry. Full scale mining, TV 
development, telephone commuications, networks, and other industrial displays are housed in this technical center. 


IFTEEN percent more display 

space than ever before will be 
taken by exhibitors and Industrial 
Members, to show NAPRE members 
the latest developments in the air 
conditioning and refrigeration field. 
Many suppliers will be demonstrat- 
ing their products at the 10th Exposi- 
tion of the Industry in Chicago’s In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, in addition 
to displays at NAPRE headquarters. 
About 300 exhibitors will participate, 
occupying over 100,000 square feet 
of floor space at the Amphitheatre 
to reach dealers, contractors and 
distributors of packaged, domestic 
and commercial equipment, whereas 
NAPRE’s Industrial Members and Ex- 
hibitors will be fewer and use their 
space allotments to reach industrial 
users, However, NAPRE National Con- 
vention programs have been sched- 
uled in the mornings only to leave 
the remainder of the day open for 
visitation at the All Industry show 
or to plants in the area which will 
be open to NAPRE members. 

Educational sessions for the mem- 
bers will feature such speakers as 
Guy R. King. His topic will be a 
more detailed discussion of Chapter 
13 of the Basic Refrigeration text- 
book, concerning food freezing tech- 
niques. The use of air cooling for 
meat plants will be the informative 
subject given by Vice-President and 
Chief Engineer D. D. Wile of Recold 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

Water conservation, industrial in- 
sulation of piping and pressure ves- 
sels, and ammonia recirculation are 
other topics that will appear on the 
program. Prof. W. F. Stoecker, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is billed as the 
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speaker on multi-staging of larger low 
temperature refrigerating systems. 
Fruit Growers Express Co. will have 
its mechanically refrigerated railroad 
car FGEX-1600, literally a classroom 
on wheels, spotted across from the 
hotels. Classroom sessions and tours 
can be arranged. 


——— 
Application sa 

One of the most unusual applica- 
tions in refrigeration, a centrifugal 
compression system for ice making, 
may prove to be one of the in- 
teresting subjects of the convention. 
R. F. McKee, Mechanical ; 
Pacific Fruit Express has eliminated 
insulation under the brine tanks, does 
not use covers over the ice cans, 
uses Sodium Chloride brine rather 
than Calcium Chloride, and has Re- 
frigerant-12 in the four independent 
plant systems. Other mass handling 
features of the product will be of 
interest in addition to the centrifugal 
aspects. 


South Side Headquarters 


Delegates, members and guests 
will be staying at the Sherry and 
Del Prado Hotels located on Chica- 
go’s Lake Shore Drive. Convenient 
transportation is available to the 
downtown shopping and_ entertain- 
ment districts, as well as to the All 
Industry Show at the Amphitheatre 
and the plant sites. The south side 
location is desirable also from. the 
standpoint of ample parking space 
along the less crowded South Shore. 

Since 1940 the most popular visi- 
tors’ site in Chicago has been the 
Museum of Science and Industry. 


This magnificent building is host to 
some three million visitors each year. 
There is no other place in the world 
which specializes in the industrial ex- 


(Continued from page 41) 


Detecting Refrigerant Leaks 
QUESTION NO. 1202: Is there any 


overcome this disadvantage.—NAII 
Ice News. 
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Greater New York Unit Works Committee of Ten 


JERSEY CITY—As readers may have 


noticed 
tengheat the yom cours ou resin roms fe 
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by the newspapers, the New 
York area had a “scorcher”, weatherwise, 





lems. The host distributed a booklet 
“Mystery of Synchronous Motors and 
Controls Unveiled.” The special pam- 
phlet had been edited and approved 
as reference material to Chapter 12 of 
Basic Refrigeration, which endorsement, 
members were quick to note. 

In a letter circulated to prospects in 
the New York area, Quaid Minich, chair- 
man protem of the organizing commit- 
tee, invited all Eastern engineers to be- 
come charter members of the new chap- 
ter. In his message Minich reminded 
engineers that many of them would give 
much to NAPRE, as well as receive 
from the association. He cited the edu- 
cational features, opportunities for plant 
tours and the fact that they would be 
able to rely on, not only specialists and 
experts in the industrial refrigeration 
field, but be able to draw on accumu- 
lative experiences of all NAPRE mem- 
bers. He invited the engineers to contact 
him at his work and arrange for attend- 
ance at the September 11 meeting. He 
listed his phone number as Rector 2- 
2165 from New York, or Oldfield 3-0280 
from New Jersey.—Quaw MInNIcnH. 


Kansas Goes Underground 


KANSAS CITY—Greater Kansas City 
Chapter, NAPRE, literally went under- 
ground at its May 21 meeting. The 
occasion was a plant visit to Inland 
Cold Storage Company, located in a 
well-known limestone cave near Kansas 


The meeting was held in the cafeteria 
of the cold storage plant. Ladies were 
invited for the tour. They were given a 
talk on the history and operation of the 
Inland enterprises while the gentlemen 
listened to a lecture by Fred Ladewig 
of Trane Company. Ladewig’s talk was 
on “Successful Refrigerant Piping”. He 
substantiated his presentation by means 
of slide films. 


and Kenagy.—JoHN MULLER. 


Los Angeles Chapter Member Qualifies for M-A-L Status 


DETROIT — Change-of-address notiti- 
cation to NAPRE Headquarters from 
Flavil C. Register, prompted the Publi- 
cations Chairman to dig out of the files 
an interesting report on this Los Ange- 
les chapter member. With due apologies 
to Fred Herr, the L. A. 
this column appropriated the copy and 
duly inducted Register into the ranks 
of Membership-at-Large. 

At least in the get-up in which he 
is pictured, he should be a member- 
at-large. As a matter of fact, NAPRE’s 
Publications Chairman held Herr’s copy 
this long to make certain Register was 
safely home in USA before our Arabian 
friends recognize him. He was afraid 
that this good traveling brother would 
be hung by his thumbs to the nearest 
low temperature suction line if they 
(the Arabs) ever caught up with him in 
his impersonating attire. 

Some of the difficulties he encoun- 
tered with inexperienced native labor, 
with the language barrier proving an 





Distilled 


Water? DISTI LEX 


added handicap, were described in 
letter to members of Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, NAPRE, by Filavil C. ——. who 
at present is air conditioning 
systems in Saudi Arabia for the Fluor 
Corp. of Los Angeles. 


This imposing looking Ara- 
bian “Sheik” is Flavil C. 
Register, member Los An- 
geles Chapter, NAPRE, 
who at present is directing 
air conditioning _installa- 
tions in Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia. for Fluor Corp. 


Register, to whom, of course, 
logical nick-name of “Cash” is pot 


Distilex renders raw water the same as distilled 
water for ice making, and increases tonnage pro- 
duction by decreasing the number of hours re- 
quired to freeze untreated water. 

Distilex, safe and easy to use, prevents white | 
butts, and eliminates cracking while ice is being 
frozen, dumped or cut. ee costs 
less to use 


THE CSCO STABLEIZER MAINTAINS GOOD 
BRINE by a positive reaction to either over- 
acidity or over-alkalinity! 


The CSCO STABLEIZER removes destructive material 
Easily installed in all systems. No other brine treatment 
compares in safety. The STABLEIZER helps keep brine 
safe for workmen’s hands . . . protects and preserves 
expensive equipment! 


CHEMICAL SOL VENT 


P.O. Box 487 





CO. 
























Saudi Arabs I’m training to become 
and , are 


anized confusion, 


understand 
word of English, nor I a word of their 
language. Our conversations must have 
sounded like a flock of sputtering mag- 
piés playing ‘cross questions and crooked 


LOS ANGELES—No_ business, no 
technical discussion and no shop-talk 
was the policy invoked by President 
Victor A. Stubblefield as Los Angeles 
NAPRE Chapter members gathered in 
the Terminal Club the night of June 19 
for the annual “Old Timers Night” 
program. Fun and relaxation arranged 
by Ed. L. Nelson’s entertainment com- 
mittee included a social hour during 
which a professional pianist enlivened 
proceedings by furnishing the musical 
accompaniment to barber shop quartett- 
ing by various member groups; a swiss 
steak dinner; introduction of old-timers; 
ae oe ee, ee fe + 


Old-timers were introduced by mas- 
ter-of-ceremonies W. R. Burnett. To 
rank as an “old-timer” and get a seat 
at the table of honor, a member had 
to have at least 15 years continuous 
membership in the NAPRE. Qualifying 
for this honor were Burnett (1925), 
Herbert N. Royden (1925), Furman 
“Mike” O’Hara (1926), William H. Brittin 
(1926), Ed. L. Nelson (1928), Donald 
H. Byl (1928), R. L. Maple (1931), 
Robert H. Shaw (1987), Ralph E. Hitch- 
cock (1987), Ralph M. Moore (1938), 
Joseph F. Granger (1942) and Stubble- 
field (1942). The old-timers were intro- 
duced individually by Bumett, who 

the career of each. 

Among the Chapter’s 369 members, 
49 have been on the roll for 15 or 


ome L. 7 
Timers Night, June 19, Terminal Club. 
the 101 F temperature 

“shoemaker's son”, refr i 


Summer Activities Keep Los Angeles Member 





engineers are last fo 
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Burnett, Royden, O’Hara, Brittin, William 

Losch (1921), Loren M. 

(1928), Howard R. Benson, (1926), Frank 

(1925), W. T. Finnigan (1926), 
Lebshov 
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- geles. He discussed the 


Promotes Industry Archives 
A proposal that the chapter sponsor 
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ing. The suggestion came 
revealed 
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at the Western Air Con- 
the week previous in the Shrine 
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Chapter and national committeemen 
pose for the Los Angeles Social: L. to 
r., Ed. L. Nelson, entertainment chair- 
man; W. R. Burnett, co-chairman, 


president; W. H. Brittin, past presi- 
dent; Donald H. Byl, secretary. Kneel- 
ing George Paulick, national 

chairman; L. H. Benedict, 


Los Angeles industrial membership 
committee. 


Benedict submitted that there were 
probably a number of old time refriger- 
ation pieces gathering dust in ice plants 
and warehouses in various parts of the 
city. He suggested that such items be 
tracked down and donated to the pro- 
posed NAPRE museum. The collection 
would be used to good purpose, Bene- 
dict said, for display at public events 

which the NAPRE participates, such 


plate with the contributor’s name. 
President Stubblefield referred the pro- 
posal to a committee which will report 
at a future meeting. 

The May 15 meeting speaker was 
Charles W. Chidester, sales engineer 
C & S$ Equipment Company, Los An- 

i application of 
suction pressure regulators to refrigera- 
tion systems. The talk was chiefly in 
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of the booklet contains a list of Los 
Angeles Chapter officers and directors, 
and the educational program for the 
entire year from January 2 to December 
4. This latter feature is regarded favor- 


Michigan Past Presidents Honored at Banquet 


Pit cs sincere good wishes for his continued success 
WF gloria 


is awarded to 


CHARLES M. HEEMSTRA, 


of the 


George B. Bright Chapter — Detroit 1955-1956 


ably by the membership as it permits 
them to make advance plans to attend 
chapter meetings which present speak- 
ers scheduled on subjects in which they 
may have a special interest.—Frep Herr. 


1926 


Burt C. White 

Frederick Studer 

Joseph Van Loocke 

William G. Euth 

Joseph F. Wiethoff 

Leo C. Gage 

Erskine L. Sheffer 

Charles J. Purdie, Jr. 

Boyd Kitts 

Roy T. Burns 1958 & 1954 
Charles M. Heemstra 1955 & 1956 
*( Deceased — presented to his widow) 


The various past presidents were 
asked to give a few words pertaining 
to their particular administration. In- 
variably, their response was that “you 
get out of any organization whatever 
you put into it”. However, in their par- 
ticular case, they felt they got a lot 
more opinion, that 

studen 


this 
ation» 


President . 


. It was their general 
National Association Practical Refrigerating Engineers pay Sep era A galt sy enti 


by his fellow workers, for his faithful services 
rendeved to this Chapter 
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Facsimile of Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion awarded 13 past presidents still 
active at Detroit in the Geo. B. Bright 
Chapter, NAPRE. Two widows of past- 
presidents were also on hand, and 
similarily honored on June 20. The 
Bright Chapter is successor to Michi- 
gan Chapter No. 1, haivng been re- 
named this year in honor of the late 
Geo. B. Bright, Chapter benefactor. 


DETROIT—Big mid-year event of the 
George B. Bright Chapter was the June 
20 Reception and Banquet to honor all 
the chapter past presidents. Setting for 
the occasion was the Silver Crown Ball 
Room in a small suburb adjoining De- 
troit, where a country style chicken din- 
ner with all the trimmings was served 
to the members and their families and 
friends, in the splendor of a_ perfect 
summer evening and rural surround- 
ings. Chapter members acted as hosts 
to the living past presidents and their 
wives as well as widows of de- 
ceased presidents who came in the role 
of invited honored guests for the event. 
The Ball Room was filled to capacity 
and resplendent with the harmony of 
good-fellowship. 

Leonard V. Bedard, who is currently 
president, acted as Master of Ceremo- 
nies and presented to each living Past 
President and the widow of each de- 
ceased Past President an award in the 
form of a Certificate of Appreciation 
showing the year the past president 
served (or years), and a special past Pres- 
ident NAPRE emblem lapel button for 
faithful services to the chapter. The 
certificate presented is pictured below. 
Past presidents who were honored are: 
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there is still something missing. They 
believed that the training received in 
NAPRE supplied the missing link. 


NAPRE Training Viewed As 


EK Ale Equivalent Plant Experience 








This is accomplished in general dis- 


In the picture panel, starting at top, left: Past Presidents and widows 
presidents who were on hand to receive Certificates of Appreciation 
President Lapel Pins were: standing, |. to r. William G. Euth, Boyd Kitts, 
J. Purdie, Jr., Joseph F. Wiethoff, Erskine L. Sheffer, Burt C. White, 
M. Heemstra, Frederick A. Studer, William F. Eberlein; seated: 
(current 


Wie 


Smith, Mrs. Theodore F. Huetteman, Leonard V. Bedard 

who acted as master of ceremonies), Mrs. Charles Chapman, Leo 
Roy T. Burns. William F. Eberlein, Charter member and president 
1928 and 1941, receives certificate from Bedard, at top right. In 
Bedard presents certificates to Mrs. Theodore Huetteman, Mrs. C 
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Dodsworth who made the arrangements 
for the chapter meeting in the banquet 
room at the Yakima Valley Memorial 
Hospital. Dodsworth was first chief engi- 
neer at the Yakima Valley Memorial 
Hospital, lighting off the plant when 
the hospital opened on April 10, 1950 
and worked up to February 27, 1957, 
when he took sick leave. Dodsworth is 


Algae Problems 


MEMPHIS—Plants in the Mid-South 
which were equipped with cooling tow- 
ers are having considerable trouble with 
algae. Most all plants use the regular 
treatment right along, but according to 
most engineers who attended the July 
8 meeting of Tennessee Chapter No. 1, 
the algae seems to recover from the 
treatment. A certain immunity seems to 
be built up by this fungus after so many 
treatments. Practice hereabouts is to 
change the treatment. That, combined 
with a partial draining and refilling with 
fresh water, is termed around the area 

a “shock” treatment. It appears to 
be effective for a short period of time 
and then the cycle must be repeated. 

This general round table discussion by 
the members seemed to be the principal 
refrigerating problem of the month. Air 
conditioning plants seem to be the ones 
experiencing most of the difficulty. All 
apparently are being taxed to their limit 
in order to provide the comfort cooling 
required by the hot, humid weather. 
The only business discussions taken up 
at the meeting were arrangements for 
the 1957 annual watermelon party. 


Platt New President 


Douglas M. Platt was elected as pres- 
ident of Tennessee Chapter No. 1, 
when J. H. Robinson resigned to go to 
his new position in Champaign, Ill. Platt 
was chief engineer of the Hotel Claridge, 
but about the time he became president 
of the Chapter he became chief engi- 
neer of the City of Memphis Hospitals, 
which is quite a job. The City of Mem- 
phis Hospitals provide services free to 
those who cannot pay. The hospitals are 
tied in with the University of Tennessee 
Medical College, said to be one of the 
best in the world. 

The City of Memphis Hospitals con- 
sists of the John Gaston Hospital, a 
general hospital, E. H. Crump Hospital 
for the colored, Frank Tobey Hospital 
for children, Gailor Memorial Hospital 
for mental patients, Jefferson Pavilion 
Matemity and Isolation Hospitals. There 
are a number of other hospitals that 
are in this latter medical center, such 
as Cancer Research, Tuberculosis, Polio, 
and Rheumatic Fever. 

Platt had formerly been an engineer 
for the Hospitals before he went to the 
Claridge as chief. He now returns tc 
the Hospitals with a title of Chief Engi- 
neer but his duties more or less involve 
supervision of all plants. John H. Robin- 
son was chief engineer of the West 
Tennessee TB Hospital when he re- 
signed as president of Tennessee Chap- 
ter No. 1 to take the Humko job. His 
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survived by his widow, Ruth, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marilyn Trout, two brothers 
and three sisters. 

Yakima chapter has changed its meet- 
ing night. Starting with the mid-year 
meeting in July the chapter will meet 
hereafter on the 4th Wednesday of each 
month at 7:30 p.m. The meeting place 
is the United Marketers Room of the 
Holtzinger Building.—Elmer Troop. 


in Mid-South 


assistant W. A. Taylor was advanced 
to the position of chief engineer of that 
hospital.—Cuas. ConLEY 


Chapter Grows Fast — 
Elections In Mississippi 


JACKSON—Summer heat and_ vaca- 
tion sidelights did not detract from the 
interests of Mississippi NAPRE mem- 
bers in the vicinity of Jackson. A meeting 
of Mississippi Chanter No. 1 was called 
to order in the Heidelberg Hotel with 
temporary chairman Fred Greiner, pre- 
siding on July 23. This was the meeting 
previously decided upon for the election 
of permanent officers. Since it was the 
first such election; the chair entertained 
and received a motion that the first 
committee chairmen also be elected rath- 
er than appointed. Nominations were 
then opened. 

Two members were nominated for 
each position of president, vice-president 
and sergeant-at-arms, while three mem- 
bers were each nominated for the mem- 
bership and by-laws committee chairs. 


the diversified activities committees were 
unopposed. Ballots were then taken up 
by the tellers, Eugene Harper and Har- 
old Armstrong. The ballots disclosed the 
following parties elected for the first 
time to office in Mississippi Chapter 
No. 1: 

President, A. G. Liss, Refrigerator In- 
structor, Hinds Jr. — Vice-presi- 


Swift & Co.; Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Sanders, Operating Engineer, Swift & & 
Co., and Educational Chairman, Charles 
Warwick. The committee chairmen are 
Charlie Williams, Membership; Ray Ben- 
ton, By-Laws, and Harold Armstrong, 
Coordinator of Diversified Activities. The 
president instructed the committee chair- 
man as to their duties. 

The date for the charter presentation 
was not set at this meeting but the 
committee on diversified activities will 
look into the possibility of a late Sep- 
tember or early October date. Previous 
organizational meetings of the chapter 
were held on June 25 and July 9. For 
the purpose of determining who charter 
members would be the 
committee set a “Salting of the first 
July meeting. All members accepted pri- 
or to that date will hereafter be known 
as the charter members of the chapter. 
—J. R. THompson. 


~ 


Colton Corrects Errors 


SAN BERNARDINO-—SNAFU—‘Situ- | 
ation normal, all fouled 


of directors, and several other members 
of the Los Angeles Chapter, presented 


Purkios went. through: Ot. sane. ae: 
entation at the Colton meeting, present 


with this picture?” This sort of presen- 
tation proved very lively as well as 
interesting and informative. Everyone 
was busy figuring out what was wrong 
with each installation. Sometimes it was 
the wrong size piping. In others it was 
the wrong connections. Temperature 
valves were in the wrong position. Of- 
ten an engineer was caught in an un- 
safe habit. A great deal was gained 
from this type of presentation. 

Prior to Purkiss’ appearance, Frank 


gram the system and showed certain 
features of construction. Lunch closed 
this dual feature meeting.—H. O. Bonter. 


New Pennsylvania Unit 
Doubles Membership 


LANCASTER—Review of the mem- 
bership situation in the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Chapter, NAPRE, at the 


ship 100 percent. It is 
increase it by 400 percent 
ger recaglisgesse 9 


lock, plant superintendent, 
the tour which proved to be 
teresting and 


very in- 
by 


enlightening. Step 
Step, members and guests of the chapter 
learned about each precision 


operation 
ho 
an electric shaver. To say the 


Superintendent Bullock knows his elec- 
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The 

considered selecting 

and effective cleaning material. The 
first consideration, according to Mrs. 
Burkey, is safety. The second is the 


| 
. 


ease of handling and application, and 
fourth, evaporation. After citing these 
factors the speaker went on to point out 
that the consideration o fthe principle 
on which the cleaner works is very 
important also. A total cleaning proce- 
dure was outlined for those in attend- 
ance and a 
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previously given at regional meetings of 
RSES. (The paper has been previously 
published in the June 1957 issue of 
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Nashville, Tenn. The meeting 
Watkins Broadview restau- 


put 
which followed. John Funel, chapter 
educational chairman, arranged the 


meeting which was by the 
usual lunch and refreshments that hits 
the spot on a hot summer evening. 


Complete Systems by Stokes 


cial refrigeration text is “Complete Sys- 
tems”. Stokes, a design engineer of 
Gamble’s consulting firm, presented ad- 
ditional information on the various 
systems outlined in the King text. 

On May 22, National Maritime Day, 
the chapter members missed an oppor- 
tunity to honor a good many of our 
refrigerating engineers who gained their 
practical experiences at sea. Neverthe- 
less our program was an outstanding 
one. Frank Vaughn, Sporlan Valve Com- 
pany, was the guest speaker and pre- 
sented a slide and commentary on 
shooting trouble on refrigerant control 
equipment. The meeting was held at 
the Watkins Broadview restaurant, and 
arrangements were made through the 
Mechanical Supply Company and Acme 

Company, Sporlan repre- 
sentatives in Dixie. 


Harold Meighan Pasees 


Louisiana Chapter No. 2 lost another 
member in the death of Harold S. 
who passed away on Saturday, 


Meighan 
July 6. A native of New Orleans, he 


attended public schools here and served 
as secretary of the Seamen’s Town Hous:. 
He was a member of the Propeller Club 
of New Orleans, NAPRE, and NAPE. 
He is survived by his widow, Gertrude, 
two daughters, a sister and two grand- 
children.—James Cuatsson. 
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Largest Midwest Factory 
To Be Air Conditioned 


ELETYPE Corporation, a subsid- 

iary of Western Electric Company, 
is constructing a new factory in Skokie, 
Illinois, which is to be entirely air 
conditioned. Trane Company has re- 
ceived the order to provide the re- 
frigerating, air handling and heating 
equipment. It is believed that this 
will be the largest completely air 
conditioned industrial project in the 
entire Midwest. Trane President C. 
D. Minard revealed that his firm is 
to provide 2500 tons of cooling 
through two giant CenTraVac ma- 
chines. About 650,000 cfm air will 
be introduced to the system through 
14 giant Trane fans. Eight other fans 
will be exhausting air. 

The single story building will pro- 
vide almost 600,000 square feet of 
comfort cooled working space for em- 
ployees. The air conditioning system 
has been designed for 2,500 employ- 
ees. By maintaining constant temper- 
ature and reducing dust, the system 
is also expected to provide ideal con- 
ditions for precision manufacture, and 
will help insure dust-free teletype 
machine products. 

A high pressure air handling sys- 


tem will be used to reduce air dis- 
tribution cost. Velocities up to 3,500 
cfm (about 30 miles an hour) will 
be achieved while air pressure re- 
ducing valves near the outlets will 
control both sound and drafts. Con- 
ditioned air is distributed through 
small ducts with such a system, re- 
sulting in a space saving. 


System Operation 


Chilled water from the CenTra- 
Vacs will be circulated to 81 Trane 
six-row coil banks. Recirculated air 
will be moved through the chilled 
coil sections, lowering temperature, 
reducing humidity and filtering out 
air-borne dust particles. Cooled air 
will be sped under high pressure via 
small ducts to strategically located 
diffusing outlets where it will be dis- 
tributed uniformly over all work areas. 

The system is designed to main- 
tain 75 F, 50 percent relative humid- 
ity conditions with outside tempera- 
ture at 95 F. Use of air conditioning 
also affected the design of the build- 
ing, making minimum window space. 
Equipment is expected to be moved 
into the building near the end of 
August. It will be shipped from La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, factories via open 
railroad flat cars. 


Staphylococcus Poisoning 


[DURING the past sit monthe, more 
progress has been made than in 
any similar period in the 10-year life 
of the project on Staphylococcus food 
poisoning, to Dr. G. M. 
Dack, Director. With a highly puri- 
fied preparation of the enterotoxin 
and a pharmalogical test 

it seems likely that a sim 


At a meeting of the Industry Com- 
mittee on this project at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, May 20, Dr. Dack 
reviewed Guthesths Gi daphiiiccoes 
food poisoning reported by Public 
Health Service during the past six 
months. Over 20 outbreaks were re- 
ported involving about 1500 people. 


aptly in his condaaek ak ks cane 
that “The value of the 10 years of 
persistent scientific effort, when re- 
duced to practical applications, is out- 
side the realm of figures.” 
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California Consumers Advances Officers 
HE Board of Directors of California Consumers Corpo- 
tation announces the election of Edward D. Sims as 

president and general manager of the corporation, suc- 

} ie wan winde dihiaais of the 





















NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
October 17-19, 1957 
Grand Pacific Hotel, Bismarck, N.D. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION 
Sessions on Industrial Safety 
October 21-25, 1957 
Conrad Hilton and LaSalle Hotels, Chicago, Ill. 
R. L. Forney, General Secretary 


SOUTHWESTERN ICE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Conference of Engineers 
October 23-24, 1957 
Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 
P. A. Weatherred, General Counsel 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
November 12-15, 1957 

Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Wn. T. Jobe, Exec. Vice-pres. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
November 14-16, 1957 


Shoreland Hotel, go 
R. C. Cross, Executive Secretary, New York City 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS 
November 18-21, 1957 
Hotels Del Prado & Sherry, Chicago 
J. R. Kelahan, Secretary 


AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION EXPOSITION 
November 18-21, 1957 
, Chicago, Ill. 


International Amphitheatre 
George Mills, Show Director 
SOUTHWESTERN ICE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
December 1-3, 1957 


Stephen F. Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas 
P. A. Weatherred, General Counsel 


DELTA STATES ICE ASSOCIATION 
December 8-10, 1957 
The New Montelone, New Orleans, La. 
Edna Vaughan, Secretary. 
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Packaged frozen corn was shipped in two types of 
mechanically refrigerated cars and one standard water- 
ice and salt refrigerated car from Waseca, Minn., to 
Jersey City, N. J., in tests conducted by the Marketing 
Division of USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
of the cars with mechanical refrigeration re- 
about hours and the other 16 hours to 
the temperatures to 0 F. No precooling test was 
the car cooled by ice and salt. 

the 

car 
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temperature of the corn shipped 
increased from 0 F. to an average 
marketing researchers found. The refriger- 
absorbed only a little of the heat gained 
—< d at destination the average tempera- 
the corn in the ice and salt car was 14.3 F. 

in mechanical cars were below 0 F 
upon arrival at destination, indicating that the refrigera- 
ee oe 
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gies 
ho 
7: 


lf 


used on ulead at $19.76. 
Costa: of Fook for the car with a single engine, which 
ran continuously and used 97.4 gallons of fuel, were 
estimated at $15.58. At railroad tariff rates, the charges 
the 17 tons of ice and five tons of salt used in the 
and salt car would have been $215.97. Actual costs 
the railroads are not known, and other operating costs 
research work on which this 








was the first annual 
technical meeting in Chicago last April of the Institute 
of Environmental Engineers. This so-called stepchild of 
the Environmental Equipment Institute which held its 
conference simultaneously with the IEE, chose New York 
for its 1958 meeting and embarked on a program that 
would make other longer established societies sit up and 
take notice. Attendance at the Chicago meeting reached 
500 as compared with 300 in 1956 and 170 in 1955, 
IEE was then known as the Science Section 
of the Environmental Equipment Institute. 

Officers elected were: President, Henry F. Sander, 
wo eee Vapor Heating Corp.; Executive Vice- 
ee Amorosi, president, Parameters, Inc.; 
Vice-president, Fiscal Affairs, Harold C. Jones, senior 
engineer, environmental test section, Air Arm Division, 
Wesingioue Vice-president, Membership, Iving P. 
. MJL Operations, Marquardt 


ul 
ie 
ie 
rite. 
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Jennings Joins ASHAE 
As Research Director 


HE appointment of Professor Bur- 

gess H. Jennings, Evanston, IIl., 
as Director of Research for the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Air-Con- 
ditioning Engineers is announced by 
ASHAE President P. B. Gordon, New 
York, N. Y. The Council of the So- 
ciety approved this appointment dur- 
ing the ASHAE semi-annual meeting 
at Murray Bay, P. Q., Canada. Pro- 
fessor Jennings will assume his new 
responsibilities about the middle of 
August, directing operations of the 
Society research program both at the 
ASHAE Research Laboratory, Cleve- 
land, O., and at cooperating institu- 
tions. 

Since 1942 Professor Jennings has 
been chairman of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, The Tech- 
nological Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; an appointment he resigned 
to become the ASHAE Director of 
Research. He has been actively en- 
gaged in education for over 30 years, 
serving on the staff of Lehigh Uni- 
versity from 1926 to 1940, obtaining 
the rank of associate professor and 
serving as Director of the Mechanical 
Engineering Laboratories. Professor 
Jennings received his appointment as 
professor of mechanical engineering 
at Northwestern University in 1940. 

Because of his activity in research 
work, Professor Jennings has pursued 
many interests in the fields of ther- 
modynamics, psychrometry, human 
engineering, fluid flow, gas turbines 
and compressors, ventilation and air 
conditioning, and atomic energy. He 
is the author of some twenty-five 
research papers and articles and he 
currently has several additional pa- 
pers in preparation. The new ASHAE 
Director of Research has also found 
time for editorial activities in his 
field. He prepared the refrigeration 
section for the well-known Kent Hand- 
book, and was editor-in-chief of the 
ASRE Data Book 1949 and 1951 
editions. He was founder and editor 
of the magazine Lubrication Engineer- 
ing from 1944 to 1950. 

Past President of the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers, Pro- 
fessor Jennings has served this Society 
on many committees and in other 
capacities. A member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Air-Con- 
ditioning Engineers since 1942, he 
has served with the Guide Publica- 
tion Committee 1947-48 and 1950-51 
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and chairman in 1952. He has also 
served on various Technical Advisory 
Committees, the Research Executive 
Committee, the Research Long-Range 
Planning Committee, and as chairman 
of the Committee on Research. He 
holds three degrees: Bachelor of En- 
gineering, Johns Hopkins University, 
1925; M.S., Lehigh University, 1928; 
M.A. Lehigh University, 1935. 


Dr. J. G. Wooproor, Chairman of 
the Food Technology Dept. at the 
Georgia Experiment Station and mem- 
ber of TRRF’s Scientific Advisory 
Council, has been honored by being 
named one of the University of Geor- 
gia’s first group of Foundation Pro- 
fessors, a recognition of his unusual 
scientific ability as researcher and ad- 
ministrator. 


APPOINTMENT of Gilbert J. Steck- 
er, NARW past president and AWA 
general vice-president, to the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, was announced by the 
Chamber’s president, Phil Talbott, re- 
cently. 


Cuartes L. Pratt, public rela- 
tions and sales promotion manager for 
the National Ice and Cold Storage 
Company in the Sacramento area, was 
honored for 50 years of service with 
the company at a luncheon in the 
Sutter Club. Millard W. Young of San 
Francisco, president presented Pratt 
with a pin encrusted with four dia- 
monds, the first 50-year pin awarded 
by the company. 


A NUMBER of executives of U. S. 
Cold Storage Corporation have been 
advanced in position recently. Phil- 
lip R. Gates was elected to office of 
vice-president. Newly elected secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer is Mrs. 
Lee Gambon and William P. Wuehr- 
mann becomes treasurer and assistant 
secretary. Newly appointed assistant 
vice-president of engineering is James 
A. Mcllrath. Mcllrath is a member 
of ASRE and NAPRE, serving on the 
educational instruction staff of the 
Chicago Chapter, NAPRE. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 


A NEW brewery will be built in 
Tampa, Fla., by Anheuser-Busch 
at a cost of 25 million dollars, accord- 
ing to an announcement by The Tam- 
pa Chamber of Commerce. This will 
be Tampa’s fourth brewery. The 
plant, to be completed in two years, 
will have a capacity of 600,800,000 
barrels annually. It will employ from 
1,200 to 1,400 workers. The compa- 
ny now has breweries in St. Louis, 
Newark, N. J., and Los Angeles. 


National Ice Convention 
HE crowning event of the year 


temperature of 60 F or less until 
delivered to the consumer. The bill 
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DEATHS 


Harry G. Herschman 


| NE OF the leaders in the re- 
i frigerated warehousing indus- 
try, Harry G. Herschman, died in 
i June, after an illness of some time. 
He was 74. Mr. Herschman was 
’ chairman of the board, St. Joseph 
Terminal Warehouses, Inc. St. Joseph, 
Mo. He was active in industry and 
civic affairs and took a special interest 
in the American Warehousemens As- 
sociation and The National Associa- 
tion of Refrigerated Warehouses, for 
each of which he served a‘term as 
president. He leaves his widow, a 
son, Ray, a sister and three grand- 
children. 




















Charles J.. Heinzelman 


Ea Death: of Charles J. Heinzel- 
man of Antioch, president of Hub- 
bell Corporation, Mundelein, Ii. 
occurred Friday, August 2. The Hub- 
bell Corp. manufactures refrigeration 
control ‘valves. Mr. Heinzelman also 
was president of Palmyra (Wis.) Ba- 
sic F . He was a member of 
the N.A.P.R.E. and the A.S.R.E. Sur- 









































son, a member of Walhalla Lodge 66. 


Swedish Fruit Growers 
Build Large Storage Plant 
I Been largest and most modern fruit 


It is owned by a cooperative society 
of 300 apple growers. About 1200 
tons of apples can be stored in the 
new plant at a constant temperature 


Vegetable Shipments 
To Honolulu Increase 


ee of frozen vegetables 
from the Mainland to the Hono- 
lulu market have increased steadily 
each year over the past five years. In 
1956 the receipts at Honolulu totaled 
1.8 million pounds, an increase of 87 
percent over 1952. 

Among the twenty different types 
of frozen vegetables shipped to Hono- 
lulu annually, frozen peas seem to 
be the perennial favorite of Honolulu 
housewives. Shipments of frozen peas 
in 1956 totaled 401 thousand pounds. 
Another popular frozen item is snap 
beans which totaled 226 thousand 
pounds in 1956—nearly doubling the 
shipments made in 1952. 

Shipments of other frozen com- 
modities were corn, mixed vegetables, 
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BASIC REFRIGERATION 
By Guy R. King 


NICKERSON & COLLINS CO. 


: of Lorge 
“Refrigeration Knowledge’ 
29 ILLUSTRA- ee 
26 PAGES © 
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High-pressure 
Valves & Fittings 


Are preferred for high- 
pressure services, 300 to 
1500 Ib., 300 degrees. 
Sizes %" theu 14”. 
Stocked by Frick Distribu- 
tors, the world over. Get 













PIPE BENDING 


Vilter Appointments 


T HE VILTER Manufacturing Company 

announces the promotion of Francis 
Pallanch to the position of district man- 
ager of the firm’s Minneapolis, Minne- 


Another Distribution Point 
For Styrofoam Insulation 


8 eg of a warehouse operation 
was announced in June 


sota office. Prior to his appointment he 
served as Vilter sales engineer for North- 
ern Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. In 
his new post Mr. Pallanch will have the 


by vaccinate Inc., of Seattle, North- 
west distributor of Styrofoam, a Dow 
Chemical Co. plastic foam insulation. 
- Storage facilities are located at River- 
side Warehouses, East 41 — 
This is the third warehouse opened in 
the past 10 months by Wiley-Bayley. 
The ee ae ae 


modern 
metalworking ma- 
chines, plus over 36 
years of ‘‘know- 
how”, assure the fin- 
est work to your 
exact specifications. 
Proven specialists in 
custom bending in 


any form, any metal, 
even stainless steel. 


May we quote on 
your next job? 


“CHICAGO NIPPLE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
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complete 
refrigeration 
engineering 
service 


Specialists in — 


* Warehouses — Refrigeration 
and insulation 


Non-Frost Heaving Floors 

Frost-Free Vestibules 
Backed by a quarter-century of national 
and international experience, V. C. Pat- 
terson & Associates staff of specialized 
engineers is available to aid you with 
your refrigeration, insulation, food-freez- 
ing, warehousing, and allied problems. 
For new construction or for renovating 
present facilities, you'll find our engi- 
neered plans will mean greater efficiency 
and real money-saving operations. What's 
your problem? Write us. 


V. C. PATTERSON 


& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
415 West Market Street - York, Pa. 
(Phone 82-058) 





Francis Pallanch Howard Eggert 


able assistance of Jerome Wensole who 
served this territory for many years 
until his recent semi-retirement for po 
sons of health. Mr. Pallanch joined the 
company in 1944 after graduating from 
Marquette University as a mechanical 
engineer. While at the University he 
was a member of Pi Tau Sigma, an 
honorary mechanical engineering frater- 
nity. 

Vilter also announces the promotion 
of Howard Eggert to district sales engi- 
neer, In his new post, Mr. Eggert will 
represent Vilter in Racine and Kenosha 
Counties, Wisconsin north of Milwaukee, 
and Upper Michigan. This territory was 
formerly served by Francis Pallanch. 
Mr. Eggert graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1954 with a Bache- 
lor of Science Degree in mechanical 
engineering. In the same year he joined 
Vilter’s and began the company’s train- 
ing program. After completing the pro- 
gram, he was assigned as an application 
engineer in the sales department where 
he served until his present promotion. 








VAN RENSSELAER 
H. GREENE 


COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS 
INCLUDING BUILDING AND 
EQUIPMENT 


11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











ington, Idaho, British Columbia and 
Alaska. 


Armstrong Branch Office 


THE Insulation Division of the Arm- 

strong Cork Company has established 
a branch office at Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, under the New York district Office. 


rg 
Me 
r2ez 


Bg 


Street, 
Warehouse facilities are also located 
at the site. 


Ernst New Assn. President 
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ponents and finish of the units are de- 
scribed in detail, utilizing illustrative 
photographs. Very complete selection 


as well as many conversions that are 
difficult to locate in reference manuals. 
(Some such examples are 

to Kgs/sq. cm, cm/sec to miles/hr, 
cu. ft. to liters, microns to meters, quin- 
tal to Ibs., etc., etc.) 





Classified Advertising 


All —— pcnetageen ge ding peyable in advance. 
this section is reserved ly for USED equipment. 


RATES: 20c per ;, minimum 8. 
a line for bold face headings: $15.00 per inch for 
listings. 








Pesifiens and Help Wanted 
WANTED — OPERA’ ENGINEER 
fo 350 ton all electric oe a Ge 

OE loscencn veeton wae 


be for a capable 
man. Write P.O. Box 669, Mutual lee Co., 
Alexandria, Va. 








FOR SALE 
10x10 & 9x9 York ammonia compressors. 
boosters. 


10x744 & 8x6 York Model D-8 3 

7 York w/V-belt drive to 50 h.p. motor. 
ork self-conta.ned unit. 

16”x6’ & 20”x10’ 


receivers. 

2 h.p. Hoffman centrifugal blower (New). 

10 h.p. Fuller rotary air compressor. 

300 ( P- nn starter 4160 volts 

Condensers, receivers, motors, etc. 

0% — PF. CARSON noge 
enango Philadelphia i. a. 

GArfield 6-2221 





kee Plants Fer Sale 





WANTED — Hydraulic lift truck for bunker 
icing of railroad cars. 3 to 7 ton capacity. 
Scottsbluff Ice & Storage Co., P.O. Box 348, 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


WANTED TO BUY — 60-75 ton shell and 
ae Srene vosiee: Same, be, penesnelinn pueet 
and in good condition. Frank Wilcox, 918 Ber- 
dan A 2, Ohio. Phone KI 3574. 




























FOR SALE 
4—10”x10” 4-cyl. York duplex D.C. to 225 h.p. 


ir. 
2—10”x10” 2-cyl. Frick D.C. to 100 h.p. motor. 
2—10"x10"” 2-cyl. York D.C. to 100 h.p. motor. 
3—0"x9” gg D.C. 
b—tibeatig® devi, York, 
apni ork compressors. 
6 Bick 2-cyl. compressor. 


1—6 

1—5”"x5”" York 2-cyl. compressor. — 

1—8"x8", 1—4"x4", 1—65”"x5"” condensing units. 
11%x22"x47"” — 11”x22"x651" ice cans. 
20—100-ton ice p York and Frick. 


1 
1—3%"x3" 8-cyl. V, York belt driven am- 
monia compressor. 
1—5%4"x4%4" 6-cyl. V/W York ammonia boost- 





EQ 
79 Alexander 8t., N. Y., Box 502 
Cable: ENEQCO — Phone 


onkers 8-8118-9 


55 
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Why United’s patented process results in 
corkboard of lower moisture absorption 





Cork in its natural state is well known and highly re- 
garded for its excellent insulating and moisture resistant 
characteristics. However, by an exclusive blocked-baked 
patented process that uses internal and external heat to 
release the natural resins in the cork, United BB Cork- 
board becomes substantially more moisture resistant. 


Further, United Corkboard is all cork . . . with no filler 
added. It’s flexible too . . . fits tight . . . stays tight... 
installs easier and stays on the job! Most important, there 
is adequate flexibility to conform to minor wall irregu- 
larities and absorbs stresses. . 


The next time you have a need for low temperature insula- 
tion investigate the unique combination of benefits only 
“patented process” United Corkboard can provide. 


Write today for specifications and helpful installation 
data. No obligation. 


* 


a B B =m UNITED CORK COMPANIES 
NACUARL Since 1907 
4 Central Avenue, Kearny, New Jersey 





INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION © September 1957 





See your wholesaler for 


enetron 222::2... 


a complete line for your every need! 





genetron Tl_orance taser —=—~For industrial and commercial refrigeration and air conditioning 
systems using single or multi-stage centrifugal compressors. Can 
also be used for either direct or indirect expansion-type systems. 





Used in virtually all types of refrigeration and air conditioning 

V2—wrire taset — equipment, large and small, household and industrial, direct and 
DICHLORODIFLUOROMETHANE indirect expansion systems. 

Typical units in which “Genetron” 12 and 22 are used: refrig- 

erators, freezers, frozen food lockers, window air conditioners, 

genetron 22 —creen LABEL home or office console units, large custom-built units for com- 

MONOCHLORODIFLUOROMETHANE mercial comfort or industrial processes, large store units, mobile 

units for transportation equipment, large home units for addition 

to present hot air heating systems. : 


sai 





Used in 50-ton and larger centrifugal compressors, primarily 
HW3—purrie taser for large comfort cooling systems, brine cooling systems, and 
TRICHLOROTRIFLUOROETHANE — dos ag and industrial air conditioning and refrigera- 





genetron 114 ,—s.we LABEL Used in centrifugal and rotary compressors for commercial, in- 
DICHLOROTETRAFLUOROETHANE 


dustrial and household refrigeration. 














QUICK FACTS on genetren super-dry refrigerants 


@ Guaranteed exceptionally low moisture @ Freely interchangeable and may be mixed 

content ee ee ene 
hydrocarbons meeting same refrig- 

@ Non-corrosive to standard equipment eront specifications 

@ Non-toxic, non-ammable, stable, safe @ Aid in lubrication of equipment; generally 

© Critical and freezing points well outside miscible with oil 

range of operating uses ; 

@ Solvent action on oil helps prevent 


@ Available everywhere, 
from wholesalers 
solidification or congealing of lubricant throughout the country 


: genetron department 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Extra protection features fo: 
Jamison super freezer doors 


batten doors and 
vestibule save refrigeration 


metal cladding on frame and back of door 
for protection from vapor and moisture 


exclusive Jamison Vap-r-tyt* construction for 
protection against vapor penetration, has locked 
‘and soldered. seams and sealed bolt holes 





metal kick plate 48” high on frame and inside and outside 
of door for protection against bumping and abuse 


*Vap-r-tyt is a Jamison trademark 





